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A rich, tasty, old-fashioned Apple 
Butter is a rare treat! At Sexton’s, a 
time-honored recipe blends apple. 
cider, spice, and sugar into a whole- 
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Eleven Years ot 
OUTDOOR LEADERSHITTY, 


Three colleges anda private camp work out a 


By Gay Welch 


cooperative program of training young people 


for camp leadership. 


INCE 1935, 583 college stu- 
dents have taken, at college 
and at camp, the outdoor 
leadership training briefly de- 
scribed below. The program was 
worked out originally by Miss 
Katharine Sibley of the Depart- 
ment of Physical Education of 
Syracuse University and_ the 
writer, who at the time was giving 
two courses, one in camp-coun- 
selor training and one in camp 
administration, at the New York 
State College of Forestry at Syra- 
cuse University. 


This report of the experiences 
of the past eleven years is titled 
Outdoor Leadership’ Training, 
rather than Camp _ Counselor 
Training, because so much use is 
made of the training in situations 
other than in organized camps. 


Evidence accumulates almost 
daily of the increased attention 
being given by educators and ed- 
ucational institutions to this whole 
field of outdoor leadership. 
Teachers’ colleges are acquiring 
large tracts of woodland; legis- 
lation facilitating public-school 
camps has been passed or is pend- 
ing. This is encouraging. Many 
subjects now taught inside can be 
taught more efficiently outside. 
But there are also higher values 
to be gained from outdoor living. 


When it comes to _ building 
worthwhile citizens and to train- 
ing for lifetime recreations, a 
good camp is incomparably supe- 
rior to a good school. But it must 
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be remembered that camps a- 
chieved this distinction neither by 
aping schools as to curriculum 
and teaching methods nor by 
employing any large numbers of 
school teachers on camp staffs. 


It is hoped that educators will 
make real camping available to 
greater numbers of children than 
ever before without dulling the 
luster of the camping experiences, 
because camping has a great and 
distinctive contribution to make 
to the life of the individual and 
the state. 


Growth of Course 


As originally planned the stu- 
dents in these outdoor leadership 
courses took a regular three-hour 
course during the second semester 
of their junior year—two lectures 
or discussions each week and one- 
half day of field work at neigh- 
boring camps or nearby state 
parks. Following this they went 
to camp in the northern Adiron- 
dacks for a two-week period in 
June (later lengthened to three 
weeks. ) 


All physical education majors 
were expected to take the work, 
but it was not limited to this 
group. Some students from the 
Colleges of Fine Arts, Liberal 
Arts, Business Administration, 
Home Economics and Education 
elected the course. 

Starting in 1937, Cortland State 
Teachers College required all of 
its young women majoring in 






physical education to attend the) 
June Training Camp with the? 
Syracuse University students. In? 
Training | 
Camp was added for men major | 
ing in physical education at Cort-/ 
The men’s camps. were! 
1942, but the) 
training camps for women have’ 


19388, a September 


land. 
suspended after 


been held each year since 1935. | 
Eventually the in-college camp-| 
ing course was put into the soph- 





omore year, both at Cortland and 
Syracuse, as this enabled students) 


to make better use of the train- 
ing by acting as counselors be- 
tween their sophomore and Jjun- 
ior, and junior and senior, years. 
(As a rule, students are not en- 


couraged to take camp positions 
immediately following gradua-| 
tion, as that summer is needed for) 
their) 
first strenuous year of teaching.) 


rest and preparation for 


In 1944 and 1945, women stu) 





dents from Ithaca College also 


attended the June Camp. 


The contacts and friendships’ 
built up between students of the} 
different schools have proved to! F 
be one of the unique values of they 
camping experience. 

The average age of the young! | 


women at the time they take the 


in-camp training is slightly un 
Before coming to camp,” 
two-thirds of them have _ beel” 
campers in organized camps ant 
one-third have already acted as) 
After taking the” 
training many more serve &_ 
counselors than was originally an) 
ticipated. Within five years of the! 
time of taking the course, approx 
imately 80% act as camp leaders 
This service is distributed among 
semi-private (organiza, 


der 20. 


camp leaders. 


private, 


tion) and public camps. whit 
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MANY MOUNTAIN TRIPS are in- 
cluded in the training program. Here 
three former students, now teachers, re- 
turn for a climb to the top of one of 
their favorite peaks. (photo by Fay Welch) 









NEAR THE SUMMIT of Averill (3,810 
feet above sea level) the trail is cut 
through dense mountain balsam. This 
trail was recently re-cut by two former 
students (one a Syracuse and the other a 
Cortland graduate) and used by them 
for weekend hiking trips with their high 
school girls. (Photo by Fay Welch) 


































CAMPCRAFT MAJORS stop to cook lunch 
after visiting particularly interesting beaver 
dams, ponds, houses and cuttings. Note the 
soup ladle extemporized from a circle of 
maple bark and split branch held by the 
cam per at right. (Photo by Mary Frazee-F'ound) 


Engravings courtesy of Syracuse University Alumni News 
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the majority go to camps in New 
York State, New England camps 
have claimed a considerable num- 
ber. Others work in Pennsylva- 
nia, New Jersey, Maryland and 
Virginia. A few go to camps in 
the midwest and Rocky Mountain 
regions. 

During recent seasons many of 
the earlier trainees have been 
acting as head counselors, assist- 
ant directors and directors. One 
of the first public-school camps in 
New York State was directed 
jointly by a young man and a 
young woman from this training 
course. 

As teachers, these “‘graduates’”’ 
of the outdoor leadership course 
make good use of their training 
by conducting countless afternoon 
walks, all-day hikes and week- 
end trips. Only last month, while 
driving along one of the back 
roads of the Adirondacks, the 
director met a group of hikers led 
by one of his past students (now 
for three years a teacher.) With 
some twenty of her high school 
girls, she was returning from a 
mountain climb. They go out 
hiking, climbing or skiing on at 
ieast a dozen week-ends during 
the school year. Other teachers 
give invaluable assistance to local 
Scout groups and to other or- 
ganizations sponsoring outdoor 
activities. 

Program At Camp 


The camp at which the in- 
camp training was carried on is 
Tanager Lodge. It is located 200 
miles from the Syracuse Univer- 
sity Campus on Upper Chateau- 
gay Lake in the Adirondacks, 
some 30 miles north of Lake 
Placid. It is a deep woods camp 
situated on Indian Point, three 
miles across the lake from the 
nearest road. The camp is sur- 
rounded by unbroken forests, and 
with mountains reaching to an 
altitude of nearly 4,000 feet. 

Here the students live in tents, 
do their share of the work inci- 
dent to camp life, are trained in 
camping techniques, and explore 
the forest, streams, caves, cliffs 
and mountains. For most of them 
it is a never-to-be-forgotten ad- 
venture amid unusually beautiful 
surroundings. The depth of the 
impression may be guessed by the 
fact that last summer 19 former 
students traveled an aggregate of 
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COOKING BREAKFAST while on an overnight canoe trip during the course. 


8,550 miles just to spend a day or 
two at this decidedly out-of-the- 
way camp. 

Students who take this course 
are first of all concerned with 
solving by cooperative effort the 
problems involved in simple camp 
living. They help set up camp, 
put up tents, sun mattresses, 
make bough beds, anchor docks, 
paint boats and varnish canoes, 
dig latrines, cut wood and carry 
on mosquito-control work. Later 
they do their share to keep camp 


running smoothly by helping 
cook, setting tables, washing 
dishes and keeping buildings, 


grounds, boats, docks and other 
equipment clean and in good re- 
pair. 

After a day and a half of orien- 
tation work, they choose to major 
in either Waterfront, Campcraft, 
or Nature Lore. Thereafter, dur- 
ing regular activity periods, they 
work at either their major or 
minor subjects. Work in these is 
designed to equip the students 
with the essential skiils for living 
and adventuring safely and hap- 
pily in the open under primitive 
conditions (e.g., use of knife and 
axe, fire building, camp cooking, 
sanitation, shelters, map and com- 
pass work, boat and canoe safety, 
edible and poisonous plants, etc.) 
and to prepare them to give this 
training to others. 


Because practically everyone 
majoring in Waterfront is a sen- 
ior life saver (usually several 
have their instructorships), the 


work in swimming at camp is lim- 


ited to discussions and practice in 


safeguarding a camp waterfront, 7 


while the majority of the time is 


put on 


bles, 


boat and canoe work. > 
Thus it is possible to make sure | 
that Waterfront majors become | 
really proficient in singles, dou- § 
and four-man crew pad-f 


dling, and in canoe rescue work. | 


They also get a fair amount of 


practice in packing and porta- 
ging, gunnel paddling, canoe sail- F 
ing, and much practice in han- 
dling several different types of | 


row boats. 


Campcraft majors go across? 
the bay and set up their own? 
camp, sleep on their own bough FP 
beds and cook twof 
meals a day (in groups of two, ) 
four, or more) over open fires. 7 


or willow 


They are taken two or three miles 
back in the forest, and then in 


groups of two or three left to find | 


their way back to camp by map 


and compass. Several hours are” 
spent planning a mountain top” 
which trainees | 
must eliminate unnecessalry [ 
weight until each pack does not) 
evel | 
though it contains the individual’s | 
clothing, blankets and shelter, as 7 
well as his share of the food, 


over-night, on 


exceed twenty pounds, 


dishes, tools and water! 


Work in Nature Lore is divided | 
about evenly between materials” 
(getting to know the animals,— 
trees, stars, rocks) and methods” 
trails, © 
Emphasis is 


crafts, 
reports. ) 


(nature 
scout 


games, 


Pas. fat - ‘ ‘ - 
ed Rathnee Sy Boe ee Bn tens Ded 
Calas Weare) 7 iy 
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placed on the study of weather, 
of fire woods, of edible and pois- 
onous plants, and of the life his- 
tories and control of mosquitoes 
and other insect pests. Special 
trips are taken to beaver dams, 
old mines, the Chateaugay Chasm 
(aminiature Ausable cut through 
Postdam sandstone) and north to 
the St. Lawrence valley where 
much more “southerly” vegeta- 
tion is found. 

It has always been the camp po- 
licy to omit subject material that 
could just as well be given in 
school. Camp activities should be 
unique, characteristic of the en- 
vironment and related to the 
camping experience. For exam- 
ple, typical shop and handicraft 
projects at camp are building 
fireplaces, docks, bridges, and 
tent platforms; making  pack- 
sacks and mending moccasins; 
pounding out and weaving black 
ash splits into pack baskets; mak- 
ing tipis, paddles, bows and ar- 
rows; plus birchbark, pine-needle 
and porcupine-quill crafts. 


Morning and afternoon activ- 
ities are supplemented by eve- 
ning talks, council-fire programs 
and round-table discussions. Also 
there are free evenings when stu- 
dents just drift in a canoe, write 
letters, have small tent campfires 
or stalk deer or foxes. Practically 
every clear night finds a dozen or 
more of those who like to sleep 
under the stars with their bed- 
rolls spread on the open grassy 
end of the point. 


Staff, Reports and Placement 


Men and women to direct this 
training program (there were 16 
in 1945) are selected from the 
regular Tanager Lodge staff, the 
faculties of the various coopera- 
ting colleges and from _ other 
camps. Before the war it was not 
unusual to have two or three 
other camp directors on the 
teaching staff. This distribution 
makes for an exceptionally fair 
rating of the students. 


_ Evaluation of students in camp 
IS arrived at by a process too in- 
tricate to describe fully here, but 
ls based on a daily evaluation by 
all the staff of the work, attitude 
and relationships of each student. 
Copies of reports, submitted to 
the colleges, and the later camp 
employment records of students, 
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are kept in the director’s perma- 
nent files. It is surprising how 
frequently, even after a lapse of 
several years, reference is made 
to these by educators and em- 
ployers. 

An active placement program 
has been carried on, with em- 
phasis on locating students in 
camps where they not only can 
render valuable service but also 
will get best experience. Some 
directors come to the colleges for 
interviews, or to the camp for 
last-minute replacements. In 1939 
there were 44 girls serving as 


counselors in various camps. In. 


1940 one Girl Scout camp em- 
ployed seven counselors from one 


— 


class; while in 1945, another 
camp had 10 trainees from vari- 
ous classes on its staff. Another 
camp over the years has em- 
ployed 31 trainees, men and 
women, and has sent four of its 
own counselors, after one season 
of employment, to take the train- 
ing. Of course, accelerated col- 
lege programs and other factors 
have greatly reduced the number 
of students available for summer 
employment during the last three 
seasons. 


Follow-up work by the director 
consists of visits during the sum- 
mer to camps where students are 
working and autumnal letters to 
camps asking for reports on stu- 
dents placed. Reactions of camp 


PUTTING the finishing touches on a long bow calls for real skill. 


directors and students are con- 
stantly kept in mind when mod- 
ifying and replanning the train- 
ing work. We have learned that 
leadership training courses unac- 
companied by an active place- 
ment and follow-up program 
quickly become stereotyped if not 
sterile. 


Advanced Leadership Training 


Recognizing that the first sea- 
son’s work at camp was perforce 
somewhat elementary, a plan was 
worked out in 1943 whereby 
young women who wished to re- 
turn for a second season as ad- 
vanced campers might do so. To 
these students the camp offered 








scholarships ranging from $4.00 
to $25.00 per week depending on 
their previous camp grades and 
whether they had served as coun- 
selors since taking the first 
course. 

At a preliminary meeting in 
mid-winter, these students dli- 
vide into committees and during 
the ensuing weeks grapple first- 
hand with many of the problems 
involved in running a camp. 
During the war years there were 
committees on budget, personnel, 
transportation, food supplies and 
rationing, program, placement 
and others. 

They came to camp early and 
helped with final program plans, 
assisted in getting the physical 
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plant in shape, and later acted as 
student instructors. One example 
of how they worked might be 
cited: the director selected three 
of the advanced students to help 
him make a careful inspection of 
all camp sanitary facilities (ev- 


erything from coolers and water 


chlorination to toilets and gar- 
bage pit.) Thereafter one of 
them was responsible each day 
for a similar inspection and each 
day selected three different stu- 
dents to assist. 

The advanced group also 
helped with routine instruction in 
canoeing, fire building and leaf 
printing; and planned a number 
of special-events programs (birth- 
day party, Sunday assembly, 
trips.) Practically all advanced 
campers serve as counselors. Sev- 
eral have returned in the autumn 
to help with camp closing in order 
to round out their camping ex- 
perience. 

Making use of their camp train- 
ing, several groups of these young 
women have taken an 80 mile 
canoe trip through the lake region 
of the Adirondacks while others 
have been on winter ski-camping 
trips. 

Costs of Training 


In 1935, students paid a fee of 
$30.00 for two weeks. As costs 
rose during the late thirties this 
was gradually increased. For sev- 
eral years now the cost has been 
$75.00 for 21 full days of instruc- 
tion (23 days counting arrival and 


departure.) No incidental ex- 
penditures are necessary while at 
camp. 


All financial matters connected 
with the in-camp training are 
handled by Tanager Lodge, Inc., 
with the exception that the co- 
operating colleges collect all fees 
and absorb mimeographing costs. 
Tanager Lodge takes care of all 
other expenses, even those in- 
volved in keeping permanent rec- 
ords and carrying on winter cor- 
respondence (about placement— 
and the theses of students and 
faculty members of distant 
schools who are writing about 
camp-counselor training!) 

Of course, such a camp is nota 
money-making project. But by 
having the director’s services con- 
tributed free of charge, plus the 
time of several other staff mem- 
bers, it has been possible to break 
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WHAT WAS THAT? It might be a 
mink, otter, beaver, muskrat, racoon 
or deer along this stream bank. 

(Photo by William Wadsworth) 


even over the years, although 
some individual training camps 
went into the red. 


Conclusions 


No one course is sufficient for 
the adequate training of camp 
leaders—even though that course 
consists of three credit hours of 
work for a full semester plus 
three weeks in camp. We must 
recognize that there are several 
levels of training, among them: 

(A) Training in the funda- 
mental skills and techniques. 

(B) Training in program plan- 
ning and personnel work. 

(C) Training in camp adminis- 
tration and maintenance. 

Each of these should be accom- 
panied by or interspersed with 
practice work with children. 


There is a tendency to slight the 
training in fundamental skills. It 
should be remembered that an 
outdoor leader who cannot build 
a fire in bad weather or come 
through trackless woods by map 
and compass is no better than a 





teacher who cannot read or write. 

In-camp training should carry 
one hour of academic credit for 
each full week of work. At pres- 
ent there is a wide variation in 
the amount of credit given by 
various educational institutions: 
one university grants four credits 
for 18 days, another one credit 
for 21 days. Two years ago, after 
considerable investigation, the 
Educational Policy Committee of 
the New York State College of 
Forestry (the college operates 
Several camps) recommended 
that courses carry one hour of 
credit for each week of work in 
camp. 

While outstanding students, 
who later made excellent records 
as camp leaders, have come from 


colleges of liberal arts, fine arts, © 
home economics, and general ed- 7 


ucation, it is evident that within a 


group of, for example, 100 phys- — 
education majors there is 7 
counselor material 7 


ical 
more good 
than in a similar number from 
other sequences. 


The worth of an outdoor lead- [ 


ership training program is almost 


directly proportional to the a- [ 


mount of time devoted to good in- 
camp experiences. When camp 


directors, formerly on the train- 7 


ing staff, send their own counsel- 


ors to us for training, it is always 4 
the in-camp part of the course — 
that they insist upon having; not F 


that the “‘theory”’ part is not care- 


fully selected and planned, but 7 
rather because about 75% of the 7 
college-course content would be 7 
much more vivid and meaningful © 
if given out-of-doors (the old 7 


story of “learning by doing.’’) 


There are decided advantages | 
in giving training under relatively | 
primitive conditions. It is easy for ~ 
students who have gone into the © 
wilderness and pitched their own | 
tents, provided their own sanitary 7 
facilities, safeguarded their own | 
water supply, made their own | 
beds and cooked their own foods, © 
to adapt themselves to camps 7 
“conveniences.” — 
But it is very hard, if not impos- | 
sible, for students whose outdoor | 
experiences have been limited to © 
the decidedly de luxe camps to 7 
make themselves comfortable or. 7 
provide adequately for children ~ 
entrusted to them when con- 
fronted with “nature in the raw.” © 


with numerous 
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' CAMPING MAGAZINE 
‘tained an_ article 
» Camping—Already a Profession”’ 
' by Frederick L. Guggenheimer 
| which I thought presented an in- 

’ teresting point of view, both be- 
or lead- | cause it expressed a difference 
_ with those of preceding articles to 
' which it referred and because it 
| differs so much with my own. 


» issue of “Why Camping?” 
| other words, it does not reason 
- from the campers’ point of view. 





So Yowre a 


Professional! 


By Wayne C. Sommer 


Recreation Secretary, 


| The Council of Social Agencies, 
| of the District of Columbia and 


Vicinity, 
Washington, D.C. 


eral ed- Dear Editor: 


The November 1945 issue of 
con- 
“Organized 


The following statement brief- 
ly expresses my viewpoint and, 


' in general, that of a number of 
' people whom I know in the field. 


“Organized Camping — AI- 
ready a Profession”’ misses the 
point by as wide a margin as it 


out regard for the fundamental 
In 


Children, as well as adults, go 
camping because it is fun or, to 
use a “professional” term, for 
recreation. All attempts to im- 
part other motives to camping 
fail to overcome this basic under- 
lying factor in any discussion of 
the professional aspects of camp- 
ing personnel. In spite of all the 
“uniqueness” claimed by many or- 
ganizations—and they still insist 
they are unique and different— 
none can get away from the fact 


_ that unless the participant enjoys 


the program—has fun if you will 
—no organization conducting the 
program can stay in business. In 
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camping, ask the private oper- 
ators, who must make a profit. 

There is widespread and ever- 
growing public acceptance of 
recreation as an element essential 
to the enrichment of well- 
balanced community and indivi- 
dual life in our country today. 
The recreation movement, in its 
broadest sense, is the expression 
of that public acceptance. Rec- 
reation has reached the stage 
where it is recognized as a defi- 
nite and particular kind of com- 
munity service. 

With this growth of public ac- 
ceptance, persons engaged as 
professionals have gained recog- 
nition for their skills, ability and 
special educational qualifications, 
though there is plenty of need for 
more and better training facilities. 

The characteristics of a pro- 
fession as enumerated by Miss 
Joy and repeated by Mr. Guggen- 
heimer are found in the recrea- 
tion field. Some are more devel- 
oped than others, but all can be 
defined. And they, even as in the 
most ‘“‘professionalized’”’ profes- 
sions of medicine and law, have 
simply gradually come out of ex- 
perience over the years. Even as 
in life itself, evolution is con- 
stantly working. 

Mr. Guggenheimer’s argument, 
followed to a logical conclusion, 
would label almost everything 
that goes on in the world as pro- 
fessional education. The business 


and commercial world is con- 
stantly ‘‘educating’”’ the public 
about its products. Advertising 


agencies, salesmen and sales man- 
agers, artists, writers and on ad 
infinitum are “educating’’ every 
minute they work. So are social 
case workers, recreation leaders, 
camp directors and counselors. 
The chief distinction really lies 
in the services they perform—not 
the objectives of those services. 
This writer has heard some people 
identified professionally with cer- 
tain voluntary agencies, say that 
their work is “‘character build- 
ing.’”’ It may be, but that is an 


objective which they are trying to 
attain through a recreational pro- 
gram or service. They couldn’t 
exist if the participants didn’t get 
the creative satisfactions that 
come from recreation. 

So it is with camping. Camp 
directors and counselors are pro- 
fessionals and their field of ser- 
vice is recreation. The camp 
merely provides a setting for that 
service. We agree with Mr. 
Trecker in his use of the term 
“educator”? both because we be- 
lieve that he precisely applied it 
to a particular field of service and 
because the public has accepted 
and understands its meaning in 
the sense he has used it. 


“Group Work’’ Defined 


As to Mr. Solender and the 
“sroup workers,” if the term is 
used precisely to refer to those 
who are trained in the practice of 
the “group work method” as 
taught in schools of social work, 
it has a legitimate meaning and 
might eventually come to be un- 
derstood. But to attempt to blan- 
ket recreation as a field of ser- 
vice into that terminology is 
simply not logical. 

Even “group work” teachers in 
schools of social work recognized 
this recently in Washington when 
the American Red Cross held a 
conference on training for hos- 
pital recreation leaders. They 
struck out “group work” where it 
was combined with the word rec- 
reation because the two do not fit 
together. Recreation is a field of 
service; group work is merely a 
method of working with people. 
Many references can be found in 
the publications of the American 
Association for the Study of 
Group Work which state that 
‘“oroup work” is a method rather 
than an identifying term for a 
field of service or any particular 
type of agency. 

We agree with Miss Joy that 
there is a camping movement. 
But it is very much a part of a 
larger one, the recreation move- 
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ment. This is demonstrated in an 
examination of the actual work 
performed by professional camp 
personnel. Arts and crafts, mu- 
sic, dramatics, physical activities 
and a host of other activity- 
elements go into the camp pro- 
gram. All serve recreational in- 
terests and provide creative satis- 
factions for participants. 

The real test is in the product 
of the professional persons who 
do the work. We were impressed 
recently by a talk given by one of 
the counselors from Dr. Fritz 
Redl’s camp near Detroit. Her 
underlying emphasis was on the 
fact that the camp had to give the 
child a happy experience—“‘fun”’ 
she called it. We also talked re- 
cently with a man connected with 
Dr. Lloyd B. Sharp’s Life Camp. 
Emphasis again was placed upon 
providing a setting where fun and 
creative satisfaction were made 
possible through a variety of ac- 
tivities. All the camps with which 
we are personally acquainted rely 
upon this motivation for the mea- 
sure of their success. 

In time there will come a fuller 
appreciation of the mutual rela- 
tionship between the camping 
movement and recreation. One of 
the hopeful signs is the develop- 
ment of camping as a responsibil- 
ity of municipal and county rec- 
reation departments. 

One cannot escape the conclu- 
sion that camping is an integral 
part of recreation service. Those 
engaged in leadership, super- 
visory, or administrative capaci- 
ties are certainly professionals in 
the recreation field. 


Camping Isn't a 
Profession—Not Yet 


By Ida Oppenheimer 

' “LU Bxeeutive Secretary, 
Jewish Vacation Association, Inc. 

“JNew York, N. Y. 
Dear Editor: 

In the article 
Camping—Already a Profession, 
which appeared in your Novem- 
ber issue, Mr. Guggenheimer pre- 
sents a very good case. He over- 
looks one thing, however. 


“Organized 
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One of the characteristics of a 
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profession is that the individual 
who plans to engage in it must 
assimilate a body of knowledge 
which encompasses the organized 
experience of those who went 
before. Another is that besides 
assimilating this knowledge, he 
must convince a group of out- 
standing members of the profes- 
sion, sanctioned by the state, that 
he has this knowledge and that he 
can put it into practice. He must 
also have in their judgment the 
personality and other qualities 
which suit him for the profession 
of his choice. 


Camping has a body of experi- 
ence; it also has some of the other 
qualities which a justifiable use of 
the word ‘“‘profession’’ requires. 
There are, however, no qualifica- 
tions for participation and any- 
one may operate a camp. To see 
how true this is, just check on the 
year-round activities of some 
camp operators! 


Until such time as those en- 
gaged in what is now largely a 
business are passed upon as to 
their personal fitness and educa- 
tional qualifications, camping can- 
not really be considered a profes- 
sion. 


Some Congratulations 
On New Format 


Dear Editor: 


The first magazine under your 
publication arrived today, and I 
want to congratulate you on it. 
I think it is a good job; a few 
wrinkles that I am sure will be 
ironed out as time goes along. 


Elmer F. Ott, 
Treasurer, ACA, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Dear Editor: 


Congratualtions on the Janu- 
ary issue of “Camping Maga- 
zine!’’ It’s getting better and bet- 
ter. 


Elin Lindberg 


Girl Scouts, 
New York 


Dear Editor: 


We have every confidence in 
the present administration as far 
as “Camping Magazine” is con- 
cerned and we will be in accord 


with anything that is done by the 
Publications Committee. 


Major J. E. Jone 
Seattle, Wash. 


No Room for Prejudice 
In Camping Magazine 


Dear Editor: 
It was quite a shock to me and 


a number of fellow members off 


the ACA to read one of the ad. 
vertisements of your January is. 
sue. It is incomprehensible to me 
and it must be to many of the 
other members of the American 
Camping Association how their 
magazine can accept an adver. 
tisement based on racial preju- 
dice. 


I sincerely trust such an adver- 


tisement was accepted and pub-F 


lished without reading the word- 


ing thereof and not only will such? 


wording not be repeated in the 
future, but that no advertisement 


of that company or any of it 


agents will be accepted. 


Howard L. Lilienthal 


New York City 


Dear Editor: 


I received the January issue off 


“Camping Magazine’”’ and I was 
very much pleased with its new 
appearance. You may know that 
I was once editor of the maga- 


zine for more than a year, so thatf 
interest in itsh 


I take special 
progress. 


It is with keen regret, there- 


fore, that it becomes necessary® 


for me to call to your attention a 


detail of deep concern to me andh 


to others ... among whom I de 


voutedly hope will be many “Ary: 
ans.” | 


New York City 


(Thanks to Readers Lilienthal 
and Guggenheimer for calling tof 
our attention an advertisement® 


which might easily be misunder- 


stood. “Camping Magazine’”’ has) 
neither time nor space for racial? 


prejudice in any form. Future 
advertisements of the firm in 
question will, we are sure, con- 
tain no statements even remotely 
implying discrimination.— 


Editor.) | 
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ALASKA 


a paradise tor campers 


O DESCRIBE the perfect 
country for outdoor living, 
a camping enthusiast might 
draw a word picture of 





well 
southeastern Alaska, though he 


had never been there. My op- 
portunity to visit this campers’ 
paradise resulted from an assign- 
ment to make a trip to the four 
main cities of Alaska for the Girl 
Scouts. There was only one camp 
that I knew of, a Boy and Girl 
Scout campsite in the Juneau- 
Douglas area. Aside from that I 
thought I’d be making city visits. 
We had heard lots of talk about 
Alaskans not appreciating their 
camping opportunities and that 
they preferred to spend their time 
in town with electric lights and 
bathtubs. 


My trip was relatively short, 
yet I spent over half of it actually 
in camps. There were 4-H, 
church and Scout camps. Every- 
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By Eue Crittenden 


where I travelled the people I 
wanted to see were in camp and I 
had to take to the woods to find 
them. When I learned of the 
problems of supply, transporta- 
tion and safety that they face I 
wondered if we from outside (the 
States) would be as ready to set 
up camp for forty or fifty young- 
sters at a time. 

We arrived in Ketchikan, 
Alaska; the dock is not half a 
mile from the foot of Deer Moun- 
tain. We were ‘“‘Cheechakos’— 
which means we hadn’t seen the 
ice come and go as the “Sour- 
doughs’? have. We were So ex- 
cited at having the wonderland 
all about us that hardly an eve- 
ning passed that we didn’t take 
our packsacks and head out. 

The evenings would hold on to 
their glow of light until 10:30 or 
11:00 o’clock. Never on the same 
spot twice, we’d build our fire, 


make the coffee and eat accord- 
ing to the grub. Sometimes 
there’d be the noise of a brook 
that had to be explored. Some- 
times the fish were jumping ir- 
resistibly and there wouldn’t be 
time to eat because of always 
making one more try for one of 
those King salmon. Often we 
stretched out around the fire and 
planned a trip for a weekend. 


Maybe a boat was going to 
Rudyard Bay and those who liked 
to climb could go off overnight to 
the Punch Bowl, there to scaie the 
cliffs around the bright blue 
waters of its crater-like lake. 
Fishermen could take their rods 
and head up one of the many 
streams. Some of us just liked to 
get out and camp: fish some, hike 
some, doze by the fire, thrill at 
the sight of a bear in the woods 
or a seal in the water, dream of 
peering into a nest of one of the 
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many eagles we saw circling 
above the tree tops—and bless 
Alaska. 

This type of living was my first 
introduction to camping in Alas- 
ka. It was so much richer than 
any comparable experience I had 
had before, that I dreamed al- 
ways of what organized camps 
could do in such a setting. 

The first such camp I visited 
was the Girl Scout Camp on Eagle 
River. This is six hours by boat 
from Juneau, Alaska’s capital 
city, or 30 miles by car plus a mile 
and three-quarters by foot. We 
took the latter route. Arriving at 
camp during the lunch hour, we 
found forty Girl Scouts singing 
their hearts out in the dining room 
while they waited for dessert. 

We hadn’t let them know we 
were coming because there was 
no means of communication other 
than a tall signal tower in front 
of the mess hall. I’ve known times 
when the arrival of six guests in 
camp might be considered an 
emergency, but not in this camp. 
The good-natured camp director 
and cook went into action and 
prepared us a fine meal, including 
lettuce and tomatoes, beef and 
other good things. They ate well 
in this camp, despite the fact that 
all food had to be brought by boat 
and hauled up from the beach by 
the girls. 

The campers were _ snugly 
housed in a large yak-yak build- 
ing. The Lion and Rotary clubs 
of Juneau had torn down the 
building where the army had left 
it, put it on barges, towed it out 
here and raced each other in put- 
ting up their side of the building. 
The Coast Guard had helped haul 
supplies. The girls gaily pointed 
out to us some rocky mounds 
about three hundred yards off 
shore, where a fishing boat had 
dumped their coal; at low tide 
they waded out with wash basins 
and hauled it in for the cook, 
lump by lump—yjust one of the 
routine mechanical problems of 
running a camp in Alaska. 

I asked about hikes and the 
director said the Forest Service 
had forbidden the use of any 
trails in the vicinity because of an 
excess of brown bear, which 
don’t need an invitation to attack. 
Everyone was concerned by the 
evidence of a bear in camp the 
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PARTIAL STAFF (top) of Ketchikan Girl Scout Camp; Eve Crittenden at 
far left. Girl Scout camp (bottom) at Herring Cove, Ketchikan. 


night before while they slept. 

Next stop on my trip was Fair- 
banks, an interior city 650 flying 
miles nerth and west of Juneau, 
yet still more than 500 miles east 
of Nome. Invited for supper at a 
camp on Hastings Lake, we went 
out by car in a driving rain, past 
the famous airport where Rus- 
sians and Americans were work- 
ing together to get bombers and 
supplies across the north to 
Europe, through 60 miles of per- 
fect moose country thick with 
spruce trees and along a muddy 
road paralleling muddy Tanana 
River. 

It was late when we arrived 
and the fifty youngsters in the 
camp were crowded at tables in 
the small dining hall, which also 
housed the cook-stove and sup- 
plies. We had with us a mission- 
ary who had brought her vibra- 





harp. The children were so eager 
for the program it was impossible 
to make it understood I had not 
also come to provide musical en- 
tertainment. In desperation Il 
gave up, explained who 1 was and 
taught them some songs. The 
first one was “‘Pufferbillies” ; from 
then on I was Mrs. Pufferbilly. 
(I say from then on, because the 
road washed out that night, Fri- 
day, and we weren’t rescued until 
Sunday night.) The children sang 
well, learned new songs readily 
and harmonized easily. We did 
Negro spirituals, art songs with 
descants and “Working on the 
Railroad” all with equal enthusi- 
asm. 


After a rousing good evening, 
the camp director made us com- 
fortable for the night. The 
twenty-seventh time I checked my 
watch I realized it was morning 
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at last, though it had been light 
all night. 

After breakfast everyone went 
to work. Wood-gathering crews 
went off singing into the woods, 
and came back dragging spruce 
and birch. Dishwashers wielded 
their dish mops and tiny dryers 
worked busily. One crew waded 
into the lake with washtubs, 
bringing back drinking water 
which, placed in a large tank, was 
then chlorinated by ‘‘Doc,”’ who 
was loaned to the camp by the 
Army. A group joined me in a 
trek to the one telephone on the 
lake shore where we phoned back 
to town that we were stranded. 

More rain and more group 
singing occupied the lunch hour 
and much of the afternoon. Along 
toward supper time, after the rain 
had stopped, we noticed a small 
group of Indian and white boys 
busily building a stone walk out- 
side their tent so they could go in 
and out without stepping ankle 
deep in mud. With a little en- 
couragement the whole camp was 
soon engaged on the project. 

There was not one pencil, pa- 
per or crayon in this camp for 
program supplies, but everyone 
kept busy and happy the entire 
time. It was with real regret that 
we saw a car come through on 
Sunday to “‘rescue”’ us. 

Anchorage was my next stop. 
Located on Cook Inlet, it is about 
250 miles from Fairbanks, almost 
due south. The people I wanted 
to see were at camp on King’s 
Lake in the Matanuska valley. 
The Willow Creek stage covered 
the 72 miles to King’s Lake in 
about six hours. As usual, it was 
raining and the mud was terrific, 
but our stage gallantly slithered 
and slid its way into the middle of 
camp where I disembarked 
amidst wondering stares. 

I found, for the first time, a 
good group camp set-up. There 
were two clusters of tents, sep- 
arated by a little hill, a kitchen 
and mess hall building, a craft 
house, a staff house, tents for 
staff, swimming dock and shelters. 

This is a Church camp conduc- 
ted by the combined efforts of 
several churches. The campsite 
Was built by what is known as 
the King’s Lake Corp., instigated 
especially, I believe, by a mission- 
ary of the Presbyterian Church. 
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A TYPICAL CAMPING SPOT on an Alaskan island. Eve and Al Crittenden 


and friends, including a five months old baby. 


Scouts and other organizations 
assisted in building the camp and 
it is considered by all as a com- 
munity resource. 

I was in time for the closing 
evening service shared by boys 
and girls and adults of all denomi- 
nations. When the children drift- 
ed off to bed, I met an interesting 
group of men and women. All 
were intensely interested in chil- 
dren and what they were accom- 
plishing in this ideal set-up. 

The next morning after break- 
fast and a bus trip back to town 
I said goodbye to the interior and 
flew back to Ketchikan, about 
1,200 miles, where for 10 days I 
was to direct a smali camp of 
twenty girls. 

Our campsite was an American 
Legion cabin at the end of the 
road south from Ketchikan. 

An older group struck out from 


the main camp for several days 
and built their own outpost in the 
woods. It was a great occasion 
when their guide led the rest of us 
through the spruce and devil’s 
club to the hidden pioneer camp- 
site. The hosts picked blueberries 
and red huckleberries, and made 
shortcake in reflector ovens. 

Staff for the camp came from 
Texas, South Dakota, Washing- 
ton, Alaska, New Jersey and 
Canada. 

From reading these brief high- 
lights from my short but thrill- 
filled trip to Alaska you have per- 
haps sensed somewhat the enjoy- 
ment and stimulation I found in 
visiting these northern neighbors 
of ours. With no reservations and 
with typical Cheechako enthusi- 
asm, I say Alaska has more poten- 
tialities for camp development 
than any place I have seen. 





at Ketchikan, Alaska. 





Eve Crittenden, author of this article, started camping when she was 
five months old (with her family, of course), in California. She writes, 
“I slept outdoors until mountain lion tracks were seen around our camp 
one morning. Then Mother moved me inside the tent. I don’t believe I 
have missed camping any summer since.” 


Mrs. Crittenden has served as Camp Advisor on the field staff of 
National Girl Scout Headquarters. Her trip to Alaska came as a result 
of her husband’s having taken a summer position as recreation director 
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Camp Operators?! 





HERE'S A SURE WAY TO PROTECT 
YOUR GROSS INCOME! 





It is futile to have careful expense control if you cannot be sure 
that the tuition money which you collect will remain yours! Too many 
otherwise well-managed camps go deeply into the red because they 
have to return a large percentage of their tuition income due to camp- 
ers’ illness, accidents or panic induced by epidemic scares. 


Now, however, thanks to 


CAMP FEES REFUND INSURANCE 


underwritten by 


THE CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


you can have a firm guarantee of your gross tuition in- 
come. This powerful insurance company, approved by all 
48 States, will make good for all camp fees returned for 
the above reasons. Last year 


3 OUT OF 4 CAMPS BENEFITED BY THIS INSURANCE 


—Think of it—three out of every four camps covered by this insurance in 1945 
would have faced tuition losses if they had not taken advantage of this camp 
fees refund insurance. Scores of checks were for substantial figures, some paid 
by the Continental ran to five figures! And almost half of the claims made 
good by insurance were not even based upon illness—MERELY THE FEAR 
OF IT. 


Protect YOUR gross income in 1946. Write now for complete details of 
this new form of protection for camps, while you are thinking of it. 


THE CAMP BROKERAGE COMPANY «..»., 


80 John Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


The Country's Largest Summer Camp Insurance Brokers 


Come Onbyrance 


A 





Visit our booth at the American Camping Association National } 
Convention at the Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass.: Feb. 13-14-15-16. 
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American Camp Week Planned 


United Effort of all ACA Sections Assures 
Success of Project Set for April 2¢-May 4 


TIMULATED by success of 
the “Michigan Boys and 
Girls Camp Week” over the 
past three years ACA will ob- 
serve “American Boys and Girls 
Camp Week” from April 27 to 
May 4, corresponding with ‘‘Na- 





tional Boys and Girls Camp 
Week” for the entire United 
States. 


The cooperation of section of- 
ficers, public relations chairmen, 
and public relations committees is 
urgently requested. The Michi- 
gan effort was called ‘“‘the first 
piece of group cooperation ever 
undertaken.”’ 


The chairman of public rela- 
tions of each section has the re- 
sponsibility of carrying out the 
plan in his section. If he receives 
the full cooperation of each and 
every ACA member “Camp 
Week” will be a grand and glori- 
ous success. 


We expect to have several na- 
tional figures in radio help us with 
the publicity on their program 
during the ‘“‘Week.”’ Bob Hope’s 
manager has already agreed to 
give it a place on their radio 
program. 


Suggested steps to be taken by 
each section in preparation for 
the “Week” are as follows :-— 


1. Request the governor of your 
state or the proper province min- 
ister to issue a proclamation set- 
ting aside this week as “Boys and 
Girls Camp Week;”’ give his proc- 
lamation wide publicity. Where 
there is more than one Section in 
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Chairman, ACA Public Relations Committee 


your state or province, unite with 
the other public relations chair- 
men or presidents to make the 
request. 


2. Appoint a temporary chair- 
man from among camp directors 
in cities where there are two or 
more camps. Have him eall a 
meeting of camp people to set up 
a permanent “‘Week’”’ committee. 


3. Have local chairmen appoint 
members to contact your local 
newspapers, daily and weekly, as 
well as neighborhood papers, and 
give them information about 
camps of your city and state or 
province. 


4. Appoint someone to contact 
all local radio stations in your 
city. Ask them to make an- 
nouncements concerning the 
“Week and give them informa- 
tion about camping and local 
camps. 


5. Ask big stores where camp- 
ing equipment and uniforms are 
sold to cooperate by radio, news- 
paper publicity, newspaper adver- 
tising, window displays and dem- 
onstrations throughout the 
“Week.” 


6. Ask each local camp to put 
on special exhibits, demonstra- 
tions, movies and public meetings. 


7. Ask cooperation of the Sup- 
erintendent of Schools and 
Parents-Teacher Associations to 
carry out a program in the 
schools by announcements, 





Patience is a good all-year-round 
lubricant for the wheels of life. 


movies, poster contests and assem- 
blies. 

8. Ask public libraries to give 
out camp information. 

9. Hold individual camp re- 
unions. 

10. Contact labor organiza- 
tions, telling them about our inter- 
est in caring for children during 
the idle summer months. 

A state or province directory of 
camps is a most effective method 
of acquainting parents with the 
extent and availability of camps. 
The automobile Club of Michigan, 
139 Bagley Avenue, Detroit, has 
published a Michigan Camp Di- 
rectory several seasons without 
cost to the Michigan Camping As- 
sociation. This might be done in 
other states. Write Michigan 
Automobile Club for copies of 
this booklet. 


Tourist and resort associations 
in various states and provinces 
are very interested in publicizing 
camps. Contact them immediate- 
ly and ask for publicity in their 
magazine and newspaper adver- 
tisements and brochures. This 
year the Michigan Tourist Coun- 
cil is giving space to advertise 
camps in their nation-wide maga- 
zine and newspaper advertising 
campaign. 

This is our first united effort in 
national public relations. To make 
it effective, I shall need the co- 
operation of everyone connected 
with camping. Let’s make the 
1946 “American Boys and Girls 
Camp Week” an outstanding suc- 
cess. 
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Enrieh Your Camp Programs 
With FILMS? 


THE TIME TO MAKE YOUR FILM RESERVATIONS IS NOW! 


Staff Training Group Leadership Activity Leadership 


Athletics 


For 


Worship Services Entertainment 


Some of our subjects suitable for CAMP USE include: 


Axmanship Crafts Nature Lore Track 

Baseball Fishing Physical Fitness Tumbling 
Basketball Health and Safety Recreation Volleyball 
Bowling Hunting Religion and Worship Waterfront Safety 
Boxing Jai-Alai Softball Water Sports 
Camping Ju-Jitsu Swimming Wrestling 
Character Education Life Saving 


Write for our free manual “Effective Use of Films in Summer 
Camps” and free new Catalog of Selected Motion Pictures. 


Y.M.C.A. MOTION PICTURE BUREAU 


New York 17, N. Y. Chicago 3, Ill. San Francisco 2, Cal. Dallas 1, Tex. 
347 Madison Ave. 19 So. La Salle St. 351 Turk St. 1700 Patterson Ave. 
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POST WAR DEVELOPMENTS 
IN CAMP SANITATION 


INSECT CONTROL WITH D. D. T. 
FACTS vs. FICTION ON D. D. T. 


Free booklet on request 
CHEMICAL CESSPOOL AND SEPTIC TANK CLEANING 
POISON IVY KILLER and WEED KILLER 


Many other time saving items. 


A penny post card will bring our 
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Camp consultant. No obligation. 


Visit our booth at Boston Convention. 


TEMPO CHEMICAL CO., 


47-02 FIFTH STREET 


INC. 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
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First discover their INTERESTS 


then tailor your program to fit 


AMPERS think of camp as a 

change from the_ routine 

year-round activity in the 
city. They look forward to days 
full of fun and pleasure; the fun 
of swimming and hiking; fun 
through participation in new, dif- 
ferent, unknown, exciting events 
such as moonlight swims and over- 
night hikes; and the fun of shar- 
ing experiences with old and 
newly made friends. 


If the camper’s desire for fun 
is to be met, it follows that his 
needs must be discovered and the 
camping program formulated ac- 
cordingly. The program includes 
all the activities, experiences and 
relationships between one camper 
and another, and between camp- 
ers and counselors. It should be 
suficiently broad in scope and 
varied in content as to be continu- 
ally attractive to all campers. 
» Likewise, it should be graded to 
' encourage participation at a level 
commensurate with _ individual 
ability. Program developed 
around the needs of campers is 
“interest-centered.”’ 


Counselors should always be on 
the look-out for clues to help them 
| discover what campers want to 
do. A significant part of the job is 
to ascertain interests and, with 
these as a base, guide and inte- 
grate camper activity into the 
general camp program—or mod- 
ify the program to include newly 
discovered interests. It is through 
this cycle of discovery, integra- 
gration and modification that the 
camping program is evolved, ex- 
panded and enriched. This is the 
dynamics of programming. 


Kach camper presents a double 
challenge to directors and coun- 
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Ry S. Theodore Weal 


selors: first, to discover interests; 
second, to fill needs, including 
both the motivation of the camper 
to action and modification of the 
program, as necessary. Too often, 
however, we attempt to fit the 
camper into an existing program 
rather than build experiences 
around the needs of the campers. 
Two reasons can be advanced for 
this rather undesirable practice: 

1. A program is in operation 
and fitting the camper into it is 
much easier than the sometimes 
laborious process of counseling to 
discover interests. 


2. Many counselors lack an un- 
derstanding of the meaning and 
significance of interest and are 
unaware of its motivating role in 
camper activity. 

Our concern with interests is 
practical, and is centered about 
their utilization for satisfying 
some of the needs of youngsters. 
At the same time, the expenditure 





S. Theodore Woal 


ci energy should be purposeful in 
terms of the broader objective of 
camping, that of supplementing 
other educational sources in de- 
veloping well adjusted young 
people through wholesome group 
experiences and individual activ- 
ities. 
Need For Popular Language 


If we consider the heterogene- 
ous structure of camp staff, the 
varieties of their prior experience 
and the newness of camping to 
many of them, it becomes clear 
that information discussed in con- 
nection with interests should be 
presented in popular language, 
with plenty of examples drawn 
from real situations and abound- 
ing in specific usable techniques 
and proved methods for discover- 
ing and utilizing interests. | 

Interests do not appear in all 
persons to the same degree. They 
manifest themselves in felt needs 
on the part of the camper. The 
camper strives to satisfy these 
needs through activity. An effec- 
tive camp program is cognizant of 
this striving. 

The needs of campers at a given 
period are such as are harmonious 
with their age, physical develop- 
ment, mental capacity, skill, prior 
training, endowments, abilities 
and temperament. In the process 
of physical and mental growth, 
there is an increasing complexity 
of physical activity and intellec- 
tual life, a development and 
broadening of interests from the 
simple and active to the complex 
and social. 

These factors condition inter- 
est and account for the differences 
that exist in the needs of pre- 
adolescents, adolescents and a- 












Interests are also condi- 
such environmental 


dults. 
tioned by 
factors as economic status, cul- 
tural background and locale set- 


ting, urban or rural. However, 
successful diagnosis of the basic 
interests of individual campers is 
extremely important in building a 
camp program and giving camp- 
ers really worthwhile experiences. 

Basic interests are the medium 
for the realization of camping 
objectives. For example, camper 
interest in physical activity can 
be utilized in building a program 
which contributes to the health 
objective of camping. It is well 
to note that the interest in physi- 
eal activity remains fairly con- 
stant, although the specific form 
of satisfying it varies depending 
on conditions such as environ- 
ment, prior experience and age. 
Hence, camps have a complete 
program of sports, hiking and 
swimming, which are the con- 
crete objects of camper interest 
in physical activity. Scope and 
content are flexible in order to 
enable each camper to select ex- 
periences he considers worth- 
while. Thus, some turn to hand- 
ball, others to basketball, still 
others to swimming or hiking, and 
many to a combination of several. 

The interests of children that 
can be used in camp programming 
are many. Young people are 
naturally active physically and in- 
tellectually. They are curious, in- 
quisitive and possess a desire for 
new experiences, adventure and 
excitement. They need plenty of 
opportunity for exploration in 
many things and ideas. 

The natural curiosity of young 
people can be utilized as a basis 
for projects in such phases of 
camping as astronomy, reptile 





CATCHING THE GREASED DUCK in the water carnival. 


nity center or other comment 
sources are indicative of what the 
camper was and perhaps is still 
interested in. The application 
blank, prior camping-experience 
chart and check-list of interests 
are excellent sources of clues. 


Clues to active interests can be 
found by observing what the 
camper brings to camp; a camera, 
baseball glove, tennis racket or 
kite. Each is indicative of some 
current interest. Beyond these, a 
casual talk with the camper, un- 


study, plant life and nature lore 
in general. 


The desire for expression can 
be capitalized in craftwork and 
the various activities of the dra- 
matics department. Children love 
to do things with their hands and 
projects such as soap- and wood- 
carving, clay modelling and other 
crafts have much appeal. 


The examples already cited in- 
dicate the direction that can be 
taken to make the role of interest 
understandable to counselors. It 
is helpful to indicate certain in- 
terests that appeal to all young- 
sters. A partial list is given in the 
box on page 21. It can be ex- 
tended by reference to standard 
texts and experience. 


What are some of the concrete 
sources of information about in- 
terests and needs? Records from 
the home, school, church, commu- 


will undoubtedly lead to some en- 
lightening information. 


The counselor can also gather 
a great deal of information about 
camper desires by observing what 
they read and talk about, and cer- 
tainly from what gives them 
laughter. Demonstrations by ex- 
perts may arouse the curiosity of 


der a shady tree or while hiking § 








Manufacturers of tents and camp 
supplies for fifty-one years. 
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They’re Back Again... 
NEW BARCO TENTS, SUPPLIES 


Yes, you can now get the Barco Two-in-One Wall Tents, waterproofed and fireproofed or the 
white and khaki tents with fites, all new canvas. Send your specifications early, since materials 
are not always ready for quick shipments. 


Also available are used but repaired Government Pyramidal Tents, size 16’ x 16’: new Govern- 
ment wall tents, 16’ x 32’ with 5’ walls, every one built to Government specifications. 


Army Cots, Bunk Bottoms, Cocoa Matting, Canvas by the yard and hundreds of other items. 


Check and order your supplies early to guarantee delivery when 
camp opens. First get our free 1946 catalogue and check your 
requirements against it. 


BARNETT CANVAS GOODS & BAG CO., INC. 








123 Arch Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa. Market 2160 
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You owe it to yourself to take ad- 
vantage of all the latest available 
Food Specialties listed in Pfaelzer 
Brothers Food Specialties catalog. 
Under one cover you will find time 
tested items and numerous tried 
and tested recipes for serving 
flavorful, appetizing and nutritious 
meals with a minimum of ef- 
fort and expense. 


There are sauces, dressings, de- 


You Add Variety To Your Meals 
and do at Economically, Quickly, Easily! 


desserts, Base Mix for meat 
balls and hamburger, condiments, 
in fact, too many to list here. 
Some of them you may be familiar 
with, others will be new to you. 
All of them are especially pre- 
pared to help you serve more 
varied, zestful meals and do it 
economically, quickly, easily. On 
camping trips, they can’t be equal- 
led for conserving weight and 
space, as well as providing ample 


hydrated soup bases, pudding nutrition. 


<t 4 Send today for your copy of 
Pfaelzer Brothers Food Specialties Catalog 


& 
\ 










FREE CATALOG 
Every camp owner, manager, chef, 
everyone engaged in storing, pre- 
paring, serving meals should have 
a copy. 


FOOD SPECIALTIES FOR CAMPS 


PFAELZER BROTHERS wuts 
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ARE YOU PROTECTED FROM DROWNING? 


All camps having water sports have a potential hazard 
from drowning. And in spite of every precaution, some 
camps each year go through this harrowing experience. 


Will such an emergency find you prepared or help- 
less? 


The Emerson Resuscitator is protecting life in many 
of America’s finest camps and parks as well as in fire and 
police departments, hospitals, industrials and rescue 
squads. 


It is your best insurance against drowning, smoke 
suffocation, electric shock, cave-in or other breathing ac- ponte 
cidents. 


























EMERSON RESUSCITATOR 
ASPIRATOR & INHALATOR 


Write for information or a demonstration. 


J. H. 


22 COTTAGE PARK AVENUE 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


EMERSON COMPANY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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Have your tents made from 
material finished with 


ME, 
% 





Next time you order tents, specify 
canvas that has been treated with the 

new all-purpose finish—FLAMEFOIL— 

the non-sticky surface preservative that 
makes tents fire-, weather- and mildew- 
resistant, and adds years to their useful 

life. 

This trademark appears 
on all FLAMEFOIL- 
treated materials to 
protect you against in- 


ferior finishes. Look for 
it when you buy tents. 





YOUR OLD TENTS can be re-treated to have 
a similar durable finish. Write for particulars. 


PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE FINISHERS, INC. 


3701 N. BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 40, PA..- 
WM. L. BARRELL, SELLING AGENTS 
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campers, and surprise will aid. Other tech- 
niques used with success include a tour of the 
camp’s facilities, suggestion charts, a special 
event concerned with an exhibition of what is 
being done at camp and the well-known “bull 
session.”’ 


Interests are nourished by success. Success 
acts aS an incentive and motivates to other ex- 
periences of a higher, more complex nature. It 
is for this reason that tasks undertaken by 
youngsters should be within their abilities, back- 
ground and general development. In such a 
setting, the task can be effectively undertaken 
with some assurance of achievement. 


Emotion is an important consideration. Mild 
stimulation, such as the feeling that what is 
being done is good, or is being successfully com- 
pleted, is tonic in effect and gives impetus and 
incentive to action. Strong emotions may be 
good—when aroused from the process of ful- 
fillment of a task—but emotional distresses of 
frustration should be avoided. 


The camping program should not content it- 
self with including only the things campers 
know they want to do. It should also direct them 
as far as possible to those goals, activities, skills 
and habits which, because of their age and in- 
experience they do not realize they should de- 
velop, but which the culture of the country and 
world have proved to be desirable attributes of 
personality. These things include cleanliness of 
body and mind, cooperative democratic living, 


AN INTERBUNK track and field meet. 
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Interests That Appeal To All Youngsters 
Adventure & Thrills Leadership 
Physical Activity Love of Animals 
Mental Activity Love of Out-of-Doors 
Doing things with Imitation and Hero 


Hands Worship 
New Experiences Mechanical Contrivances 
Exploration Collecting 
Dramatics Affection 


Humor & Laughter Security, Status, Approval 
Sociability Success and Achievement 
Commendation and Approbation 





the give-and-take of everyday life, attitudes of 
tolerance, goodness, truth and beauty. 

Motivation in these wider aspects of camper 
experience as well as in the more concrete ac- 
tivities must be derived from the intrinsic value 
of the thing itself and the need the camper has 
for it. Reliance should be placed on the basic 
interests and needs discussed above. Substitute 
and external incentives such as_ promises, 
awards, consequences and other “crutches” 
should be avoided. The principle of making 
things interesting really means selecting sub- 
jects in relation to present powers, needs and 
experiences. And in case the camper does not 
perceive or appreciate the relevancy of the new 
material, it must be presented in such a way as 
to enable the child to appreciate its relationship 
and its value in connection with what is already 
known. 

Some of the techniques for motivating camp- 
ers are: 

1. Direct invitation. 

2. Question or mild suggestion. 

3. Personally conducted tours. 

4. Getting non-participating campers to 
play together. 

5. Counselor participation. 

6. Enriching activities campers are already 
following. 

7. Developing new activities which meet 
discovered interests. 

Having a good time is not always easy. The 
camper may not possess sufficient skill to do the 
thing desired. He may lack ability or the neces- 
sary feeling of security. He may not be getting 
adequate assistance, supervision and guidance. 
The job is to make sure the setting is such that 
successful completion of the activity is possible. 

Cherish spontaneous interest on the part of 
the camper. Nurture it, motivate it, build on it. 
The responses of a child are in action; hence, 
do not inhibit movement. Suggest action that 
can be successfully achieved. Action and reac- 
tion are equal—you get in return what you give 
those in your charge. Effective camp program- 
ming, designed to meet the discovered needs of 
your campers, and then carried through to suc- 
cessful conclusion, will assure that both camp- 
ers and camp staff will get most out of their 
camping experience. 
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The Biggest Producer 


of Camp Enrollments 
is PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 


ONSECUTIVE YEARS 
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[| CAMP INQUIRIES FROM / 
PARENTS MAGAZINE HAVE 
- 4 INCREASED FASTER THAN 
Nine out of ten camps (87% to CIRCULATION HAS GROWN 
be exact) that advertised in na- TI Tip 
tional publications in 1945 used aaa 
Parents’ Magazine. Half of them of | | oy 
(45% to be exact) used Parents’ ; pi? 
Magazine ALONE. 7)" \macaziee | 
But that is only part of the story. Z A arr 
For twelve consecutive years | 
Parents’ Magazine has been first “4 
in the volume of camp advertising $22888222222 
which it carries. 











In these twelve years of leadership, the circulation of Parents’ 
Magazine has increased 240% — but camp inquiries have in- 
creased 375%. 


Circulation of l’arents’ Magazine in 1946 will be in excess 
of 800,000. Camp advertising rates, however, will not 
advance. They will remain the same — based on 666,000. 
Camp advertisers will, therefore, receive a bonus circulation 
of more than 134,000 net paid ABC circulation. 


As an additional bonus to camp advertisers, Parents’ 
Magazine will reproduce without cost in its Annual Camp 
Directory all camp advertisements appearing in the May 
1946 issue. Thousands of copies of these directories are 
distributed throughout the year. 


Parents’ Magazine is the only magazine that gives camp 
advertisers 100% circulation concentration in families with 
children. It focuses all of its readership just where you must 
get your business in 1946. 












SEND TODAY FOR 
SPECIAL CAMP 
ADVERTISING RATE 
CARD SHOWING 
Gy) TIME Discounts 

\ 


PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 


52 Vanderbilt Avenue * New York 17, New York 








PAINS 


N CW is the time to — 


Consider a fresh letterhead. 


Look into photography supplies and equipment for the 
summer e 


"Act as if it were impossible to fail" when facing any 
difficult problems. 


Read up on all the activities of your camp. Enroll in an 
evening school course to learn some new skills. You can't be an 
expert in every camp activity but you should know a lot about 
each one. 


Take some responsibility in your Camping Association. A 
sponge gets pretty soggy if it keeps soaking up but never gives 
gives out. 


If you haven't already done so, hold that camp reunion 
soone Include parents as well as campers. 


Do your part in "American Boys and Girls Camp Week", April 
27th to May 4th, sponsored by the ACA Public Relations Committee, 


Keep investigating surplus military supplies. There are 
some good buyse 


Avoid loading up on some surplus supplies, even though 
they are cheap, Some camp directors develop "accumulitis", then 
wonder where their money goes. 


Keep from being a "rationalizer" where your own camp, 
equipment and program are concerned, No one has all the answers, 
Learn from other directors at camp meetings. 


Check your fire and wind insurance, your Workmen's Compen- 
sation protection and your public liability insurance. 





Be careful about "keeping up traditions" in camp practice. 
Remember what Lord Kelvin said: "I have found a better way." 


Ask yourself: "Is my camp program camper centered, or do 
we "put over" a program and hope they like it?" 


Remember that unless campers return home better equipped 
to meet their natural environment in home, school or social group 
we have not contributed much through camp life. 


Lewis C. Reimann, 
Camp Charlevoix, 
Charlevoix, Mich. 





With The Sections 


5 A Page Devoted to What's New With You 


Meetings Scheduled 


A great many of the Sections 
are now scheduling some very 
worthwhile meetings. A listing 
follows of those whose announce- 
ments were received before press 
time. Others will be listed in sub- 
sequent issues, as received. 


Mar. 1, 2 and 83—Pacific Camp- 
ing Associations Conference (in- 
cludes all Pacific Coast Sections) 
Asilomar, Calif. 


Mar. 28, 29 and 30—Southeast- 
ern Section Annual Conference, 
Montreat, N. C. Theme: “Great 
Opportunities Go Hand in Hand 
with Grave Responsibilities.” 

Feb. 5 to May 14—Leadership 
Training Course in Camping Ed- 
ucation — Harris Teachers’ Col- 
lege, St. Louis, Mo. 

Sponsored by St. Louis Board 
of Education, Park and Play- 
ground Ass’n., in cooperation with 
St. Louis Section. 


Section Presidents 


Allegheny: Samuel H. Harper, 519 Smithfield 
Street, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Arizona: George Miller, 25 E. Van Buren, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

Central New York: Major Wm. R. Chamber- 
lain, 604 Loew Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Chicago: Miss Ramona Backus, 848 N. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Illinois 

Decatur: Christine P’Simer, Decatur Youth 
Center, Decatur, Illinois 

ndiana: Miss Oranda Bangsberg, 108 E. 
Washington St., Indianapolis, Indiana 

Iowa: Mrs. J. R. Battin, Camp Fire Girls, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

Lake Erie: Marjorie Cooper, 1900 Euclid 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 

Michigan: Miss Catherine V. Richards, De- 
troit Girl Scouts, 2457 Woodward Ave., De- 
troit 1, Mich. 

Minnesota: Leif R. Larson, 2716 East Lake 
St., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Missouri Valley: Georgiana McLarnan, 3026 
E. 221st St., Kansas City, Mo. 

National Capital: Pauline Kinsinger, YWCA, 
Baltimore, Maryland 

Nebraska: Herman Crowell, 624 Grain Ex- 
change, Omaha, Nebraska 

New England: Mrs. C. P. Hubert, One Perrin 
Rd., Brookline, Mass. 

New Jersey: Louise M. Arangis, 820 Broad 
Street, Newark, N. J. 


New York: Ralph D. Roehm, 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Northeastern New York: Andrew F. Allen, 
N. Y. State Dept. of Health, Albany, N. Y. 

Northern California: Emelita Cohen, 1440 
29th Ave., Oakland 1, Calif. 

Ohio Valley: William Petit, Boys’ Club of 
Cincinnati, Wade and Freeman Sts., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Ontario: H. Arnold Ward, 2938 Dundas St. 
W., Toronto, Canada 

Oregon: Harold Davis, Y.M.C.A., Salem, Ore. 

Pennsylvania: George W. Casey, 255 Van 
Pelt St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Quebec: Miss A. I. Vail, Iverly Settlement, 
2035 Coursol St., Montreal, Quebec. 

San Joaquin: Mrs. C. W. Richter, Rowell 
Bldg., Fresno, Calif. 

Southeastern: Mrs. Kathryn F. Curtis, Camp 
Illahee, Brevard, N.C. 

Southern California: Robert B. Gould, 1052 
W. 6th St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 

Southwest: W. Hobart Hill, 100 Thomas 
Bldg., Dallas, Texas 

St. Louis: Melvin Dillon, 520 Ruthland Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Tri-State: Ward Akers, Jonesboro, Ark. 

Washington: Major J. E. Jones, P.O. Box 
1840, Seattle 11, Washington. 

Wisconsin: R. Alice Drought, Auer Park, 
Pewaukee, Wisconsin 
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Helle ! 


CAMP DIRECTORS 
CAMP COUNSELORS 
CAMPERS 


We are anticipating with pleas- 
ure the prospect of seeing you 
soon in Boston. You peppy, 
friendly “camp crowd” are 
favorites with us, not only be- 
cause you are such enthusias- 
tic book buyers—for which we 
love you! — but because you 
are delightful people and such 
fun to know. 





It’s great to have a convention 
again and we look forward 
happily to seeing and talking 
with you at our booth in the 
Hotel Statler where we shall, 
as in former years, display and 
sell books and pamphlets on 
all phases of camping. 


One aspect of camping that can 
be carried on while the snow 
flies and ice locks the camp 
site is counselor training. You 
can start on that right now. 
Look over your bookshelves to 
see if you have these titles; if 
not, order them now: 


V Sotvinc Camp BEHAvViorR ProsiemMs 50¢ 
V Camp CouNSELOR’s MANUAL 50¢ 

V TatKs To CounsE.ors 50¢ 

V CAMPING AND GUIDANCE $2.00 

V CAMPING AND CHARACTER $3.00 


(Special rates on quantities ) 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 


347 Madison Avenue New York 17 
“See you in Boston” 
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Application for Membership 


THE AMERICAN CAMPING ASSOCIATION 


Signed 








Section 





I hereby apply for 
[] Camp Membership ($10.00 per year) 


[] Active Membership ($5.00 per year) 


cover. 
i 
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[] Associate Membership ($3.00 per year) 
for which I enclose check, money order, or cash to 


Permanent mailing address 


Position in relation to camp .... 














Camp name or other affil 


[] Sustaining Membership ($25.00 per year) 


Type of camp: Agency 








Camp address 
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Group served: Boys 


Girls 
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Acris She HCA Desk 


OUR EXECUTIVE office has 

been very busy in the last 
few months attending meet- 
ings, organizing new Sections, 
holding conferences, etc. Below 
is a report of several of these ac- 
tivities; a listing of new Sections 
formed and activities planned by 
Sections appears elsewhere in this 
issue. 





On November 19, 1945, your 


Secretary was the speaker at a 
meeting of the New Jersey ACA 
Section, held in Newark, N. J. In 
addition to attending Section 
meetings in New York, this trip 
also included conferences with 
representatives of National Youth 
Agencies, AYSO, National Educa- 
tion—Recreation Council, Nation- 
al Recreation Association and the 
Children’s Bureau. 

On November 21, the writer 
spoke at a meeting of the Camp- 
ing Council for Social Agencies of 
Columbus, Ohio. Primary pur- 
pose of the meeting was organiza- 
tion of a new ACA Section in the 
Central Ohio area. 


New Sections Formed 


Between November 28 and 
December 9, your Secretary at- 
tended meetings with the four 
Camping Councils in Tennessee— 
Knoxville, Nashville, Memphis 
and Chattanooga. A final meeting 
was held in Nashville with repre- 
sentatives of all councils author- 
ized to organize two new Sections 
of ACA—tTennessee Valley and 
Tri-State. 

Officers of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Section are: 

President—Mr. Henry G. Hart, 
324 29th Avenue North, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Vice-President—Mrs. John A. 
Walker, 202 W. Redbud Drive, 
Knoxville. 

Secretary — Miss Vera McEIl- 
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By Thelma Patterson 


Executive Secretary 


ween, 308 Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg., Nashville. 


Treasurer—Mr. James H. Pless, 
827 North Germantown Road, 
Chattanooga. 

Officers of Tri-State Section 
(which includes Southwest Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi and Arkansas) 
are: 

President—Mr. Ward E. Akers, 
Jonesboro, Ark. 

Vice-President — Miss Julia 
Hope Hall, 195 Monroe, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

Secy.-Treas. — Miss Amelia 
Stanton, Shelby County Court 
House, Memphis. 


New Sections in the process of 
organization as we go to press 
are Central Ohio and Louisiana. 


Recent Conferences 


During recent months there 
have also been conferences with 
Mr. Bill Hay, Director, Division 
State Parks, Tennessee; Mr. Hen- 
ry Hart, Administrative Assistant 
(in charge of camping Division 
State Parks); Mr. Willard Hayes, 
Recreational and Research Direc- 
tor of Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority; Mr. Henry Morse, Divi- 
sion State Parks. 


January dates of your Secre- 
tary include: Decatur Section — 
January 20; Michigan Section — 
January 26; Consultant on Camp- 
ing — National Recreation Asso- 
ciation Congress, January 28 — 
February 1. 





ENTHUSIASM 


Enthusiasm is contagious. It is 
one of the finest social virtues in 
business and has the additional 
merit of kindling similar en- 
thusiasm in others. 














Recent visitors to the ACA of. 
fice were: Major James H. Camp. 
bell, formerly a member of the 
Minnesota Section, in the United 
States on brief furlough—return. 
ing to Frankfurt, Germany. Mr, 
Ronald Gleason, former President 
of the Chicago Section, who has 
recently received his discharge 


from the service and returned to® 


Chicago. 
International Camping 


On the International Camping 
front: Last year, information and 
publications of the ACA were sent 
to European countries through the 
Office of War Information of thef 
United States. A communication 
of appreciation came to our of- 
fice recently for the contribution 
of ACA materials to the American 
Book Exhibit in Brussels, October 
15 to November 4 at Palais def 
Beaux-Arts in Brussels. 


A letter from Miss Louise Mor: 
ley, Chief, Education and Special 
Services Unit, American Embassy, 
London, also expresses the inter: 
est of the British Information Ser: 
vices in camping in America. 

Our materials were likewise 
sent direct to Miss Catherine 
Hammett when she was in Greect 
last year for the _ leadership 
groups. 


Many Thanks! 


Mrs. Triebull and I would like 
to express our deep and sincere 
appreciation for the many pel 
sonal Christmas and New Yeal§ 
Greetings received from ACA 
members. It was so thoughtful oj 
all of you and the warmth of you 
greeting and friendship made the 
holiday season very happy to ws 
We take this means of returning 
your good wishes and wishing fo! 
you a year of health, happiness 
and contentment. 
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CAMP-CRAFT 


~ Supplies ~ 


CRAFT COUNSELORS 
CAMP DIRECTORS 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


Lacings Metals 
Leathers Felt 
Cords Kits 
Plexiglas Motor Tools 
Shells Clay 


Textile Painting 
Art Supplies 
Plane Models, Kits and Supplies 


FINDINGS — TOOLS FOR ALL CRAFTS 


PROMPT SERVICE 


KEN-KAYE KRAFTS C0. 


WEST NEWTON 65, MASS. 























HasXYQUR Camp a 
RIFLE MARKSMANSHIP PROGRAM ? 


ACCEPTED 


534 camps participated in 1945. 


SAFE 


not a single accident in 20 years 
of operation. 


POPULAR 


second only to waterfront 
activities. 





NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
affiliation provides: 


An established nationwide program of 
instruction, qualifications and competi- 
tions. 


A camp riflery counselor procurement 
service. 
Rifle range construction aids. 
Expert advice on every phase of this 
popular camp activity. 
for further details write to the 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
1600 Ruope IsLtanp Ave., N.W., WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
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COUNSELORS 


Please Visit Us At The National 





A. C. A. CONVENTION 
In Boston 


Booth 50 - Opposite Registration Desk 





HIGHAM-NEILSON COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 








CAMP INSURANCE 


BOSTON 














WARDROBE LIST SERVICE 


TO PROTECT YOUR CAMPERS AND YOUR CAMP 


No wardrobe list is complete unless it includes the marking 
of all articles with the owner’s full name. And the stand- 
ard marking method at schools and camps everywhere is 


Cash’s WOVEN Names. 


For generations Cash’s Names have identified both cloth- 
ing and wearer, protecting from loss and ownership dis- 
putes. Cash’s Names are WOVEN—not just printed or 
stamped—for neat, permanent, safe marking. They stand 
up better under hard usage than any other methods. 


Your campers ought to use WOVEN name tapes made by 
Cash’s—and to help you enforce your requirements we will 
supply FREE order blanks, wardrobe lists, etc. on request. 


Write for information, samples, and prices 


Special! For those camps and campers who desire woven 
name quality and utility at the lowest possible price, we 
offer Cash’s JACQUARD Woven Names in 3 styles. 
Ask about them. 


CASH’S 


26 Camp Street 
S. Norwalk, Conn. 














WOVEN NAMES 
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HERE'S PRACTICAL 
HELP IN PLANNING 
1946 CAMP CRAFTS 


“I do not know any reading more easy, more fasci- 
nating, more delightful than a catalogue.” 
—Anatole France 


FELLOWCRAFTERS’ 


14th CATALOGUE |!S YOUR GUIDE TO 
CAMP CRAFTS MATERIALS SELECTION 


Free when 
requested on 
your camp 
letterhead. 


Now, more than ever be- 
fore, your campers want to 
do constructive work. Prac- 
tical, fascinating, instruc- 
tive handicrafts are unsur- 
passed for supervised group 
activity and for individual 
creative expression. Mate- 
rials, tools, supplies, pro- 





on 9) SOO jects, project kits, instruc- 
tion manuals and design 
. buoel Rammed beam, TH CLARENDON ST. COTTON ¢ MAT. 
sheets for 
Leathercraft Metalcraft 


Braiding and Knotting 
Chip Carving 
Block Printing 
Woodcraft 


and many other crafts are fully described and illustrated in 
Fellowcrafters’ Catalogue, making proper choice for your camp 
requirements an easy and convenient matter. 


Plastics 
Weaving 


Distributors in 27 Cities 


Atlanta 1, Ga., Milton Bradley Co. of Ga., Inc., 384 Forrest 
Ave., N.E. 

Boise, Idaho, The Book Shop, 319 N. 8th Street 

Boston 15, Mass., Gledhill Bros., Inc., 663 Beacon Street 

Boston 16, Mass., Fellowcrafters’, Inc., 130 Clarendon St. 

Cedar Falls, Iowa, J. S. Latta & Son 

Chicago 10, Ill., Chicago Craft Service, Craft House, 615 No. 
LaSalle Street 

Cincinnati 2, Ohio, A. E. Wilde Co., 136 W. 7th Street 

Cleveland 13, Ohio, Cleveland Leather Co., 1817 W. 25th St. 

Dallas 1, Texas, Handicraft Supply, 409 No. Akard Street 

Denver 2, Col., H. R. Meininger Co., 409 16th St. 

Detroit 26, Mich., Dearborn Leather Co., 834 Michigan Ave. 

El Paso, Texas, Foskett Leather Co., 208 So. Stanton St. 

Honolulu, Hawaii, T. H., N. K. Young Co., 7 No. Pauahi St. 
(P.O. Box 1556) 

Indianapolis, Ind., Kiger & Co., 52-54 W. New York St. 

Knoxville 8, Tenn., Highland Products Co., 720 So. Gay St. 

Los Angeles 55, Cal., Schwabacher-Frey Co., School Supply 
Division, 736-738 So. Broadway 

Louisville 2, Ky., Central School Supply Co., 311 W. Main St. 

Nashville 3, Tenn., Nashville Products Co., 158 2nd Ave., N. 

New Orleans 15, La., National Craft and Hobby Shop, 5835 
ang meg St. 

New York, N. Y., New York Central Supply Co., 62 Third Ave. 

New York ha N. Y.. Warren Sales Co., Inc., 26 Park Pl. 

Oklahoma City 2, Okla.. Dowling’s, ond and B’dway 

Philadelphia 6, Pa., Garrett-Buchanan Co., School Supply 
Dept., 12-20 So. 6th St. 

Phoenix, Ariz., Peterson-Brooke-Steiner & Wist, Div., Amer. 
Seating Co., P.O. Box 551 

Portland 4, Ore., J. K. Gill Co., 408 S. W. 5th Ave. 

Richmond 20, Va., Flowers School Equipment Co., 327 W. 
Main _ 

St. Paul 1, Minn., St. Paul Book & Stationery Co., 55-57-59 
East Sixth St. 

Salt Lake City 1, Utah, Utah Idaho School Supply Co., 155 
So. State St. 

Syracuse 2, N. Y., Bardeen’s, Inc., 543 E. Genesee St. 

Canada, Toronto, Lewis Craft Supplies, Ltd., 8 Bathurst St. 


30 CLARENDON ST 
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A Roek Altar 


Lessons of life that can be learned from 
nature, as beautifully presented in a 
Sunday night Vesper talk by Cap'n. Bill 


to Campers at National Camp 


By William Gould Vinal 


Massachusetts State College, 
Amherst, Mass. 


OD CREATED the out-of-doors. Man cre- 

ated the church and those artificial things 

related thereto. All the parables were 
based on the out-of-doors. No apology is needed 
for taking to the silent woods for vespers. 


It would be a mistake if we got the idea that 
religion is only obtainable within any one struc- 
ture or only in one outdoor locale. The boys in 
the service realize that trappings are not neces- 
sary. We do not even have to have a lake, a 
vista or a certain pine for a vesper. Wherever 
you go, to high places or low places, to tropical 
isle or to Arctic tundra, you can find your own 
vesper spot. 

This time we come to a rock altar. It is older 
than hate, fear and superstition. The stillness 
around us is profound. We are pilgrims renew- 
ing memories and vision. 


As we face this rock we face facts. Never- 
theless what we see depends on what we are 
looking for. We can come to this rock to look 
for a doorstep. If we are looking for beauty we 
can find that. The mosses and ferns, the purple 
raspberry and the honeysuckle furnish that. If 
we are seeking to elevate our ideas or to create 
a philosophy we can do that. 


What we see depends on what we are look- 
ing for. What we are looking for depends upon 
what we are. What we are determines our des- 
tiny. 

To sit before this glacial boulder is a privilege. 
I would like to help you share this rock’s wealth. 
The Purple Flowering Raspberry is beautiful. 
Its rose color catches the eye. You may not have 
seen it before, for it is a raspberry that belongs 
in higher mountains. The red and the black 
raspberry are the common ones, in this locality. 
How did this purple variety get to the summit 
of this rock? Its seed probably arrived by the 
bird express. Birds are fond of them. 

The beauty of the Purple Flowering Rasp- 
berry does not make it more valuable for our 
table, as its fruit is scarcely edible. We eat the 
black and the red cap raspberries. 
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CAP’N. BILL VINAL, author of this article, and Mrs. 
Vinal with their pet dog. 


If you have any preconceived idea as to which 
species of raspberry should have prickles; 1.e., 
the bramble with edible berries or the bramble 
without edible berries, you may be surprised 
that the non-edible purple one is the species that 
is unarmed. In other words, rationalizing that 
prickles are to keep away animals is naive. 


The leaves of the varieties differ, too; those 
of the purple one are three lobed while leaves 
of edible ones are three leaflets. 


The Purple Rubus is strictly American. It was 
here before the Indians. It grows only in Amer- 
ica. The reds and blacks came from Asia via 
Europe. They were foreign born. 


You do not judge the value of a raspberry by 
its birthplace or color, by whether it has prickles 
or not or by the kind of leaf. Similarly, it would 
be foolish to judge the value of a person by his 
color, by whether he has curly, kinky, or straight 
hair, or by the shape of his nose. 


If you can face the facts about raspberries 
maybe you can face the facts about humans. 
If you are going to be broadminded you are 
broadminded now in the face of this first lesson 
for which we are grateful to our rock altar. 


Now let’s iook at the ferns. There are three 
kinds on this rock. They are all evergreen ferns 
and they are all able to survive in the shade of 
these hardwoods and on the surface of a rock. 
The Evergreen Woodfern has a northern range. 
The Ebony Spleenwort, on the other hand, is a 
southern variety. Polypody or the “Stone Fern”’ 
is found in Europe as well as in America. 


Look in any direction you wish. You do not 
see these ferns on the forest floor. How then 
did they get on top of this rock? Why did they 
Stop here? Like these raspberries and yellow 
birch seedlings they all came by wings. The 
only difference is that the spores of the ferns 
and the seeds of the birch came by their own 
wings, while the seeds of the raspberries had to 
borrow the wings of a bird. 
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FOOD PRODUCTS 
and EQUIPMENT 


- for - 


CAMPS — HOTELS — RESTAURANTS 
INSTITUTIONS 


Located in the Heart of the 
Northeastern Camping Section 





Since 1877 


See you at the American Camping Convention— 
Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass., Feb. 14, 15 and 16 
at Booth 39. 


H. A. JOHNSON CoO. 


221 STATE ST., 28 N. MOORE ST., 
BOSTON 9, MASS. NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 











THE CAMP COUNSELOR 


By C. Watton JOHNSON 


An attractively printed booklet of 12 pages, 
6,” x Ql,” 


“T was very much interested in your monograph ‘The 
Camp Counselor’ and read it immediately. I think it ad- 
mirable and hope it will have wide usage.”—Hedley S. 
Dimock. : 
“I made good use of that booklet which you gave me on 
‘The Camp Counselor’, by quoting from it at the Camp 
Directors’ Training Course for Scout Executives.”—Ray- 
mond O. Hanson. 
“T have read your booklet, ‘The Camp Counselor’, and 
° . 99 ° 
congratulate you on such a fine publication.”—Rosalind 
Cassidy. 
“T want to thank you for sending me a copy of your mono- 
graph ‘The Camp Counselor.’ It will inspire every coun- 
selor who reads it with the sacredness of his responsibil- 
ity.’—Taylor Statten. 
“Tt is challenging—stimulating and inspiring—and should 
make many a counselor re-examine his or her own fitness 
for this vital experience.”—Mrs. Jonathan C. Day. 
“You are to be highly congratulated upon your excellent 
booklet, ‘The Camp Counselor’.”—L. B. Sharp. 


Second edition now on sale. Price 25c per copy, 
deduct 10% on 10 or more copies, postage paid. 


C. WALTON JOHNSON 
WEAVERVILLE, N. C. 














NOTICE OF CHANGE 


EFFECTIVE JANUARY, 1946: The yearly subscrip- 
tion rate of Camping Magazine for non-members of 
the ACA became $2.59. ($2.75, Canada; $3.00, 


Foreign). 


























6033 GERMANTOWN AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA 44, PA. 


CRAFT WORK THAT IS 
@ Neu 
* Different 
© Useful 


Designed exclusively for camps by 
a staff of teachers assisted by 
girls and boys who know what 
campers like. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG — 
PLEASE NAME YOUR CAMP 


I$ THE TIME TO 
INSURE A 
HEALTHY 46°SEASON 


HYPOCHLORINATION WITH 


ZOPROPORTIONEERS 7% 


HEAVY DUTY CHEM-O-FEEDER 





If you’ve been worrying along with a water supply of 
doubtful quality or are having trouble with obsolete 
water treating equipment, install a %Proportioneers% 
Heavy Duty Chem-O-Feeder. Handles all water treat- 
ing chemicals with feeding rate adjustable while 
pump is operating. Does not require an expert op- 
erator. Accurate, inexpensive, long-lived. 





47 Codding St., Providence 1, R.I. R 


Please send by return mail Bulletin SAN-2 with complete 4 





information. # 
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Just why these particular ferns succeeded on 
top of this rock environment may be unknown, 
even to scientists. It is evident that these crus- 
tose lichens, Parmelia, arrived first. These had 
to gather a wee bit of soil before this hair cap 
moss could get a foothold. Enough leaf mold 
finally gathered in the crevices for the poly- 
pody and its relatives to arrive. All of them 
prepared the way for the purple raspberry. It 
required considerable humus for the raspberry 
to send its rootstalks from there to here. The 
fact is demonstrated that there is law and order 
in the succession of plants on this altar. 


Philosophical Possibilities 


The idea of plant succession has great possi- 
bility for philosophy if you have the courage. 
It takes effort. It is an interpretation worth 
sharing. This rock garden has been landscaped 
after a great pattern. It is an example of an 
orderly succession of ideas by which one arrives 
at a philosophy of life. This is the second lesson 
we may learn from the stone altar. 

Let’s turn toward another collection of facts. 
This shrub is a honeysuckle. It is a stranger in 
these woods, as far as you can see, except on 
this rock. The white swamp honeysuckle which 
grows on the margin of the lake is not on this 
rock. It does not have the capacity to grow on 
this rock, or in this vicinity. The so-called 
swamp honeysuckle is actually a rhododendron 
and not a honeysuckle. 

Swamp honeysuckle, Indian pipe, laurel, 
rhododendron and Labrador Tea are all heaths. 
They do not look alike but they belong to the 
same family. They grow in bogs. This rock 
honeysuckle will not grow in a bog. 

The sassafras tree that has fallen here last 
year belongs to the Laurel family. Its nearest 
relative, however, is spice bush and not moun- 
tain laurel. 

Choctaw Indians used sassafras leaves to 
make “Gumbo filet” soup. Colonists used sassa- 
fras roots for tea. The Diervilla or true honey- 
suckle on this rock is poisonous to eat. 

The relationship of the races of man is just 
about as confusing. Hawalian people, for ex- 
ample, have descended from whites, blacks and 
yellows. Their relationships, goodnesses, and 
other traits are just as intermixed. 

The facts exhibited on this rock and the facts 
of the human race are inexhaustible. They hold 
the capacity for great ideas and for interpreta- 
tion in simple language. We had better reserve 
opinion until we get our ideas straightened out. 

The relations of plants as well as the brother- 
hood of man are biological facts. That, however, 
does not make us brothers. A basic knowledge, 
such as we can get from this rock altar, plus an 
honest attitude, is necessary to gain the idea of 
brotherhood and of being brotherly. 

This rock altar also possesses a lesson in space 
and time. Before this strange assortment of 
plants arrived the rock had to be brought here. 
It is too large and heavy to have been trans- 
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ported by anything except the glacier. Scientists 
tell us that the glacial period was 50,000 years 

0. 

This glacial boulder is red sandstone. That 
is the bedrock that underlies our camp. The 
sandstone is made up of layers called strata. 
The particles of sand that go to make it were 
the sands of the sea. At that time they were in 
constant motion. They are now in a relative 
state of repose. 

It almost requires faith to realize that they 
are still on the move. The weather is slowly dis- 
integrating the rock. The weather and frost 
are making crevices for more lichens, mosses 
and ferns. Each particle of sand is being swept 
by the rain to the brook below. The grains of 
sand may eventually reach the brook over yon- 
der. That stream will carry the grains to the 
Delaware and in time they may reach the far 
sea. | 
Whether we look backward or forward we 
are measuring a great expanse of time. This 
stretch of time is a measure of the imagination. 
If you really understand the story of this rock 
you will also understand not only geology and 
botany but philosophy and ethics as well—if 
you have the courage. It has an inexhaustible 
capacity. 

This rock altar has also a sort of sanctity. The 
last thing to fall on the altar is this weather- 
beaten chestnut. You will note that I have left it 
where it fell. I would not think of pulling up 
the one or two ebony spleen-worts that have 
succeeded in getting a foothold. I would not pry 
the layers of rock apart for stepping stones. 
Even if I were offered a tractor to transport this 
miniature rock world to my rock garden I would 
not accept the offer. This is no ordinary rock. 
It must be obvious that it is what it is because 
of a certain mixture of sunlight and shade, 
moisture and dryness, warmth and coolness. 
Knowing it as I do it becomes to me a shrine. 

Now you know some of the reasons why I 
wanted to meet at this rock altar with you. Visit 
it often. I will close by repeating the words that 
I used at the beginning. This boulder has many 
lessons. Whether you see the lessons depends 
on what you are looking for. What you see de- 
pends upon what you are. What you are de- 
termines your destiny. 


Membership Drive 
Making Good Progress 


By Ray €. Bassett 


WV ea ARE we going? Your guess is as 
good as mine. 

ACA membership as of December 27, 
1945 was 2,945. This is a substantial increase 
Over the total for the previous year. And the 
encouraging note is that this increase has been 
constant during the last several months. 
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Oo come see! 
QUALITY ART & CRAFT 


supplies at the American Camping 
Association Convention at Boston — 


February 14—16 
BOOTH 13 
LEATHER - METALS - PLASTICS 
TOOLS - ARTISTS’ SUPPLIES 


Everything in arts and crafts for Boys’ 
and Girls’ Camps. 


If you can not be present, write for 
our 1946 Handicrafts Catalog 














— off press February 15th. 


A 


| oo i CO., INC. 


45-49 SO. HARRISON STREET, EAST ORANGE, N. J. 


West Coast Mail Order and Retail 
915 So. Grand Ave., Los Angeles 15, Calif. 


New York Retail Store 
12 East 41st St., New York 17, N. Y. 




















CASTEX CRAFT 


We have LIQUID RUBBER 
For MOULD MAKING! 
sa 
We can furnish RUBBER MOULDS of our 


own or your subjects. 





Constant New Handicraft Ideas and 


Materials Being Developed. 





Dependable, Quick Service 





SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE 





MAGNUS BRUSH & CRAFT MATERIALS 


108 Franklin St., New York 13, N. Y. 
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CRAFT 
7 CaAatlaLoe 


OUR BIG NEW 1946 CRAFT CATALOG 
NOW READY FOR CAMP DIRECTORS and 





COUNSELORS 
featuring: 
@ CORK @ METAL CRAFT 
@ POTTERY @ NICKEL SILVER 
@® WHITTLING @ LEATHERCRAFT 
@ PLASTICS @® RUBBER MOULDS 
@® SHELLCRAFT @ CASTETTES 
@® WEAVING @ CRAFT LACE 
@ LOOMS @® WOOD PROJECTS 
@ WOODCRAFT @® JEWELRY FINDINGS 
@ FLY TYING @ CAMEO’S 
@® INDIAN CRAFTS @ CRAFT BOOKS 
@® MODEL KITS AND SUPPLIES... 

NEW! ——--- 24 

TIME SAVER KITS 

10c UP... HOUR SERVICE 








610 FILLMORE AVE. 


BUFFALO HOBBY HAVEN 


BUFFALO 12, N. Y. 





“The NATION’S CRAFT Headquarters” 














PLAYGROUND 
and 


CAMP CRAFTS 








Restrictions are 
off!... Leather, 
metal... plastics 
and many other 


craft materials are now ready FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! 


WE'LL RUSH YOU OUR Yeu Catalog 


UPON REQUEST. WRITE DEPT. H-3 


Nn 


“EVERYTHING FOR HANDICRAFTS ” 


chen 
a2 a Te wre,’ € 1637 court piace 
NY 


DENVER 2, COLO 








that 





BE SAFE © PREVENT EPIDEMICS ® USE 


RICHINE C 


The One Dishwashing Compound 


STERILIZES AS IT WASHES 


Send for free sample and complete information 


Visit Booth 40 at Camp Pow Wow 


RICHMOND OIL, SOAP & CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


1041-43 Frankford Ave., Phila. 25, Pa. 
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Financial returns from memberships also 
present some interesting information. The 1944 
estimated budget figure on membership income 
to ACA Headquarters was placed at $5,800.00. 
The 1945 estimated budget figure was set at 
$7,000.00 at the beginning of the year and then 
in April was increased 50 per cent more to 
$10,500.00. This seemed like quite a boost from 
$5,800.00 as of 1944. But in the true spirit of 
cooperation and accomplishment, our member. 
ship efforts have brought a financial income re- 
turn of $11,288.49 as of December 27, 1945, 
This is $788.49 over the revised budget quota 
for the year and nearly double the budget quota 
set for 1944. 

ACA’s membership campaign can be said to 
be progressing favorably. Renewals and new 
applications for membership are being received 
in increasing numbers. Favorable reaction is 
being given to having memberships placed on a 
calendar year basis and also to stepping up of 
types of membership from Active (individual) 
to Camp or Sustaining Memberships for camps 
and dropping the Associate (student) member- 
ships except for students and the like whom we 
would like to have affiliated with the camping 
field. The effect of these efforts will be far- 
reaching in better and greater service to ACA’s 
entire membership. 

New certificates of membership for 1946 are 
now being sent out to all Camp and Sustaining 
memberships as these memberships are received. 

A meeting of the ACA Membership Commit- 
tee with public agency representatives is being 
scheduled during the Boston Convention. At 
that time it is expected questionnaire reports 
received from Sections and Agencies as of Jan- 
uary 15 will be analyzed. As a result of these 
deliberations it is anticipated we will be able to 
set up some directives, objectives and quotas to 
guide our future efforts. 


Resource Material 
In Camping 


Creative Hands 
By Doris Cox and Barbara Warren Weis 


mann. Published by John Wiley & Sons, Inc., C 


New York. 


Approaching the field of arts and crafts 7 
through the application of artistic principles, — 
this volume presents its projects by showing | 
carefully each step in the construction of an 7 
article. Included are pictures of all equipment * 


needed, assembled ready for work. All kinds of 
materials, from onion sacking to pewter, are 
treated artistically. The illustrations are almost 
entirely in the form of photographs, so that the 
beauty of the work is well presented. A bibli- 
ography and list of source material included 
completes the book. 


The Square Dance 


Prepared by W.P.A. for the Chicago Park 
District, Burnham Park, Chicago. 


This book contains information on square — 
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dances, round dances, quadrilles, novelties and 
mixers. It includes also a history of square 
dancing, data on teaching techniques and in- 
structions for organizing a square dance eve- 
ning. Explanations are clear and easy to fol- 
low. Some 80 dances are described, with such 
classifications as “Fast — Easy” and “Slow — 
Easy.” Photographs, sketches and diagrams 
help to make the material usable even by per- 
sons with no knowledge or experience in this 
field. 


Your Cabin in the Woods 


By Conrad Meinecke, published by Foster and 

Stewart Publishing Corporation, Buffalo, N. 

Y., 1945, $2.50 

This book, which will be of special interest to 
those planning to build, is comprised chiefly of 
plans for various types of cabins for vacation 
and camping use. It also reflects the outdoors 
philosophy of the author. 


Helping Teachers Understand Children 


Prepared for the Commission on Teacher Ed- 
ucation by the Staff of the Division on Child 
Development and Teacher Personnel. Pub- 
lished by American Council on Education, 744 

Jackson Place, Washington 6, D.C., 1945, 

468 pp., $3.50. 

A group of classroom teachers and teaching 
principals undertook this assignment on a vol- 
unteer basis. They have described their work as 
a cooperative in-service education project, and 
have placed about equal emphasis on individual 
learning and group stimulation. The book is 
both a guide to child study, and a contribution to 
the literature of group learning. 


The Living Wilderness 


A magazine published by the Wilderness So- 
ciety, 1840 Mintwood Place, Washington 9, 
D.C. Established in 1935 by Robert Sterling 

Yard, now deceased. The magazine appears 

several times each year. 

Objects of the Wilderness Society are (1) to 
enlist the American people in preservation of 
the American wilderness; (2) to spread the con- 
ception that the wilderness is a valuable nation- 
al resource; and (3) to promote nation-wide 
cooperation in resisting invasion of the wilder- 
ness by sights, sounds and other influences of 
civilization. 

Dues are $1.00 per year. At present there is 
no president, but the vice-president is Benton 
McKaye, and the treasurer Ernest Stacey Grif- 
fith. Contents of the magazine deal chiefly with 
National Park development projects, study of 
wilderness animals, and articles on the Indian. 
Alaska, the Great Smokies and Mt. Katahdin 
are a few of the subjects which have received 
attention. 


Edited by Marjorie Cooper 
Cleveland Council, Camp Fire Girls 
Chairman, ACA Studies and Research 


Committee 
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OUR 27th YEAR 


Write for FREE No. 14 LEATHERCRAFT 
Catalog 


Leather these days is a scarce sable under present day restric- 
commodity. However, we are do- tions. Our stock now as always 
ing our best these critical daysto iS complete with on pay cer the: 
keep in stock for craft uses as lacings, linings, tools for leather 

: 2 and craft work, patterns, instruc- 
large a collection of different jon books, projects to make, lu- 
types of leather as are permis- cite kits, etc. 


OSBORN BROTHERS 


“THE HOUSE OF LEATHERCRAFT” 


233 W. Jackson Blivd. Chicago 6, IIl. 
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MATTRESSES 





Write for Prices 


Play safe by placing your order NOW, 
for future delivery. 


SANITARY SUPPLY & SPECIALTY CO. 
244 West 23rd St., New York ll, N.Y. 


f 


Pi ure Trane 3 SAtes ©, tne. 


















/ 

: 155 Lexington Ave. 

ay NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 

3. ae \ Specializing in American Indian Crafts, 
ES er Authentic Curios, 

Crafts, Supplies and 

Construction Sets. 

Catalog on request. 


Mars AWRY AT Seay an 
‘a ‘ y, { “ YY “). ‘el , b ay 
* , , PU /y \ > 
EN ) UMEG2 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 19, N.Y. SM 


Outfitters For The Better Camps and Schools 
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HERALD PLAQUES 


Durable and Colorful Replicas of Your Camp 






















Insignia 
J, Carlton Jones & Assoc. 
WRITE— GLENSIDE PA. 
PAPER SERVING CAMPS 
OVER 25 YEARS 
Napkins Plates Sandwich Bags 
Toilet Tissue Wax Paper Mimeograph Paper 
Cups—All Kinds Doilies Towels 
Crepe Paper Sash Cords Brooms 


Also a Complete Line of Cleaning Supplies 


¢ ASK US—ifitsp- PREMIER PAPER CO. 


perormadeofPAPER 475 5th Ave., New York 17 — Dept. C 
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next June — 


You must order NOW! 


DISHWASHING MACHINES, 

POTATO PEELERS, MIXERS 
STOVES, OVENS, RANGES 

WALK-IN REFRIGERATORS 


Write for Price List A 


SANITARY SUPPLY & SPECIALTY CO. 
244 West 23rd St., New York Il, N.Y. 


For delivery 














Introducing 
K 2102 


One of a_ series 
of kits to help 
solve your Arts 
and Crafts prob- 
lems. 





Contains — 1 Adjusto Loom — 200 yards colored felt strip- 
ping — 20 yards tancy felt edging and fringe — 300 felt 
flower appliques — Embroidery thread and Instructions. 


Price Complete $6.95 


FUN WITH FELT CO. 
118 E. 28th Street New York 16, N. Y. 











DO YOU WANT TO 


SELL or BUY 
A CAMP?....A SCHOOL? 


List your needs with our real estate department. All 
information kept in strict confidence. Transactions 
made by this bureau exceed that of all individual 
agencies combined. 


SALES—LEASES—MERGERS—PARTNERSHIPS 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


522 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2-8840 











MAK-A-BOW and ARROW KIT 








Contains a SEMI-FINISHED 5'8” LEMONWOOD 
BOW. Hemp string. Prepared materials for 6 arrows. 
Diagrammed 4 page folder. Sells retail for $3.75. 


Bow --6 Arrows -- Complete Set . . $2.49 
lL. C. WHIFFEN CO. 622 W. WISCONSIN AVE 


MILWAUKEE 3, WIS 









Crart LeatHers 


TOOLS © LACING & ACCESSORIES 
Catalogue on Request Mail Orders Filled 


J. J. CONNOLLY—Established 1892 
181 William St. New York 7, N. Y. 


ae STAIN — Beautiful rustic brown On. De 
WOOD PRESERVER — Adds years to life of wood ex- 
posed to rot. 
yo STOPPER — repels insects. 
heap tone ev BP amen spray or quick — no 
pressure needed. Over four Ad aod 0 Aon 
sote in wood oils. 


CARBOLINEUM WOOD PRESERVING COMPANY, Dept. ¢, MILWAUKEE 3, WIS. 
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News Notes 


Plan Health Research Award 

Delta Psi Kappa has announced its Graduate 
Research Fellowship for 1945-1946. This will 
consist of an award of $250.00 to a woman doing 
an outstanding piece of research in the field of 
health and physical education. The presenta- 
tion will be made by Dr. Margaret McCall, Pres- 
ident of Delta Psi Kappa, at the National Con- 
vention of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation in St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

Applicants should be women who have at 
least one degree with a major in Physical Educa- 
tion. Applications should include: a brief de- 
scription of the proposed study, giving title, pur- 
pose, procedure, and the treatment of data; a 
detailed statement of the applicant’s qualifica- 
tions, including training, teaching experience, 
previous research and experience; name of re- 
search advisor (if any); amount of expense 
connected with the proposed study. The regis- 
trar of the institution where the last two years 
of study was done should send an official tran- 
script of the applicant’s record to the chairman 
of the committee. 


The Fellowship Committee includes: Dr. 
Anna Espenschade, University of California, 
Berkeley, Calif.; Dr. Elizabeth Rodgers, State 
Education Department, Albany, N. Y.; Dr. M. 
Gladys Scott, State University, lowa City, Iowa; 
and Professor Ruth B. Glassow, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 


All applications for the fellowship award and 
transcript must be received by the chairman of 
the committee, Professor Ruth B. Glassow, be- 
fore March 1, 1946. 


Craft Catalog Offered 


Fellowcrafters, Inc., 130 Clarendon St., Bos- 
ton 16, Mass., has published and is offering to 
camp directors a catalog comprising 60 illus- 
trated pages describing materials, tools, sup- 
plies, projects, project kits, books, instruction 
manuals and design sheets for more than 20 
crafts. 


Through an oversight Fellowcrafters’ catalog 
was incorrectly described in a previous issue of 
CAMPING MAGAZINE. We welcome this op- 
portunity to correct this oversight, and to call 
again to the attention of our readers this de- 
tailed, profusely illustrated source-book of craft 
ideas. 


New Sanitizing Agent 


A new powerful odorless sterilizer and dis- 
infectant wetting agent, developed during the 
war, is now available commercially under the 
trade name “Timsol.’’ It is expected to have a 
wide field of usefulness in camps, restaurants, 
hospitals, food processing plants and _ public 
buildings and institutions. The active ingredi- 
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ents of Timsol are said to be identical to those 
used with phenomenal success by the medical 
profession and now identified as “quaternary 
ammonium compounds.” 

In the recommended solution (one ounce of 
Timsol to five gallons of water) the disadvan- 
tages of some other products, such as skin irri- 
tation and odor, are said to be absent thus re- 
moving disagreeable factors which sometimes 
cause operators to avoid complete sterilizing 
precautions. The one ounce to five gallons solu- 
tion of Timsol is claimed to be non-toxic, harm- 
less and non-irritating to humans or to any sur- 
face unaffected by water. It is cited as leaving 
glassware, silverware, dishes and utensils spark- 
ling, without wiping or toweling. Further in- 
formation or a free copy of the new Timsol 
folder can be obtained by writing the manufac- 
turer, Theo. Ross Associates, 835 W. Olympic 
Blvd., Los Angeles 15, Calif. 


Acquires Chem-F eeds, Inc. 


Morse Boulger Destructor Co., New York 17, 
N. Y., has purchased Chem-Feeds, Inc., Provi- 
dence, R. I., and will carry on the business as the 
Chemical Feeders Division of Morse Boulger 
Destructor Co. Jeff Croydon II, well-known in 
connection with the feeding and proportioning 
of chemicals, who started and developed Chem- 
Feeds, Inc., will head up this new division of 
Morse Boulger. 

The outstanding feature of the Vari-Feeder, 
the company’s principal product, is control by 
speed. It can pump at speeds up to 400 strokes 
per minute; this is said to enable more accurate 
control of proportioning than when a low-stroke 
feeder is used. The apparatus is described as 
capable of ‘‘Controlled” feeding of any wet 
chemical and is said to be ideally suited for use 
in connection with hypochlorination, swimming 
pool water treatment, chlorine dioxide process 
for taste and odor control and sterilization with 
HTH, Perchloron, Hood-chlor or bleach. 


Felt Craft Catalog 


Fun with Felt Co., producers of kits contain- 
ing materials and directions for a wide variety 
of craft projects using felt, are located at 118 E. 
28th Street, New York 16, N. Y., and not at an- 
other address which was inadventently given in 
a recent issue of CAMPING MAGAZINE. The 
company offers camp directors and others inter- 
ested a copy of its catalog listing and describing 
the various kits available. 


New Distributor Named 


Al Scheftel, general sales manager of One- 
Two-Three Co., Inc., producers of 1-2-3 mixer, 
has announced Alfred Hart Distributors have 
been appointed to distribute the 1-2-3 line in 
Northern California. Alfred Hart Distributors, 
said to be one of the largest individual whole- 
salers in the country, have branches at San Fran- 
cisco, Fresno, Oakland, Salinas and Stockton, 
among others. 
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Message From —ARTVUE 


Because of the unusual amount of orders from 
those who prefer ARTVUE PictuRE Post Carbs 
and ARTVUE Post Carp ALBUMS, we urge you to 
place your order now for summer use. 


If you do not have them please write for your 
set of samples and particulars. Ask for Folder 


A.C. 


ARTVUE POST CARD CO. 
225 FirTH AVENUE New York 10, N. Y. 

















RUBBER BOATS 


A limited number of NEWLY BUILT RUBBER BOATS 
tor 2 or 3 adults. 


Also new superb, hand tufted AIR MATTRESSES 


In double-coated 
FLIGHTEX — the cloth 
that is strong enough to 
cover plane wings. Fin- 
ished like a real mat- 
tress; can be used for 
ALL PURPOSES. Small- 
er sizes for children, 
our specialty. 





Also colorful stripes, in fine yarn-dyed fabrics, coated 
inside only. 


The PLAYBOAT — 42 and 48 inch sizes — great fun for 
commando conscious kids. 


All told, a finely made line for those who will pay for the best. 


FREDERIC ROSENTHAL — Manufacturer 
9c VERNON STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 














PRACTICAL HELPS 


Successful camp guidance depends on adequate in- 
formation from the parent, the doctor, and the school. 
The Welch-Joy blanks used for years by many well- 
known camps are now available for all. 
ONCE USED, ALWAYS USED 
90. Medical Examination Blank for Boys 
91. Medical Examination Bi-nk for Girls 
92. General Information (Health History) Blank for both 
Boys and Girls 
93. Confidential Personality Blank for Boys 
94. Confidential Personality Blank for Girls 
95. School Principal’s Blank for both Boys and Girls 
Counselor Blanks 
96. Camp Counselor Application Blank 
97. Camp Counselor Referral Blank (to be sent names given 
as references) 
Sold only in lots of 100 or more of each item, at 
$2.00 for each 100. 
Payment with order or COD. Order by number. 


CAMP PUBLICATIONS 


6 Hiah Street Bar Harbor, Maine 

















Keep Buying 
And Holding 


MORE 





VICTORY BONDS 
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SUNFILLED 


pure concentrated 


LEMON JUICE 


Free from adulterants, preservatives or fortifiers 


Unexcelled for use in lemonade and other beverages, cakes, pies, icings, soda 
fountain syrups, gelatins, sherbets, and other recipes in which fresh lemon 
juice is indicated. When returned to ready-to-use form by the simple addition 
of 7 equal parts of water to 1 part of Sunfilled Concentrated Juice as directed, 
the zestful taste, aromatic fragrance and nutritive values faithfully approxi- 
mate freshly squeezed, natural strength juice of high quality fruit. 


Users will appreciate the labor, money and space saving advantages afforded. 
Time-consuming inspection, slicing and squeezing of fresh fruit is eliminated. 
Budget-consuming losses incident to shrinkage, crushing and decay are avoided, 
Each 6-ounce tin offers the equivalent of 48 fluid ounces of fresh lemon juice. 


ORDER TODAY and request price 
list on other Sunfilled quality products 








CITRUS CONCENTRATES, INC. + DUNEDIN, FLORIDA ' 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 545 FIFTH AVENUE : 
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CAMPERS 
MEDICAL 
REIMBURSEMENT 
PROTECTION 











THE SIGN OF 


GOOD SERVICE ~ > ACCIDENT) 


RUTLAND, VT. 


CHARTERED 1900 


We had over 23,000 children under our protection in 1945. 
Service from coast to coast. 


Why send bills home for Dad to pay? Send them to us — (hospital, 
doctors’, nurses’, and X-ray). 


Costs the camp nothing. 
Write for information. 


VERMONT ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 


RUTLAND, VERMONT 


Pioneers in Camp Medical Reimbursement Coverage. 





DEPT. D. 
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Classified Market Place 
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Situations Wanted 


WATERFRONT DIRECTOR position 


wanted in a modern summer camp by 
Veteran—six years waterfront experience 
_Red Cross Water Safety Certification— 
Philadelphia teacher, M.S. — 30 years. 
Please send literature of camp to Box 
461, Camping Magazine, 181 Chestnut 
Ave., Metuchen, N. J. 


SECRETARY desires camp position in 
western state for summer months. Col- 
lege graduate, 24 years old. Capable of 
assuming responsibility; leadership abil- 
ity. Camp experience. “Family” type 
camp. Write Box 469, Camping Magazine, 
181 Chestnut Avenue, Metuchen, N. J. 


POSITION WANTED as Program Direc- 
tor, Head Counselor, or Waterfront Direc- 
tor in girls’ camp. Experience as coun- 
selor and director of Girl Scout camps; 
four years professional Girl Scouting, 
Physical Education Instructor. Extensive 
craft training in Occupational Therapy 
School. Red Cross Instructor. Write 
Gayle Yontz, 2200 Delancey PIl., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


POSITION WANTED by social studies 
teacher, and coach of tennis and track, at 
Elyria, Ohio. Master’s Degree from Univ. 
of Denver, and six years’ teaching experi- 
ence. Married and two children. School 
and city playground experience. Especial- 
ly interested in coaching tennis. Write 
Don Mcllroy, 1411 East Avenue, Elyria, 
Ohio. 


WANTED: Position as Camp Directress 
or Head Counselor, by young woman who 
has had years of experience as camper, 
counselor, Camp Directress and Guidance 
Counselor in large city high school. Write 
Box 474, Camping Magazine, 181 Chest- 
nut Avenue, Metuchen, N. J. 


Help Wanted 

CAMP DIRECTOR — Beautiful water- 
front camp ground just off Chesapeake 
Bay near Washington and Baltimore. 
Buildings fully improved, all facilities, 
playground equipment, piers and _ bath- 
house. Camp has own farm, over 100 
acres. Opportunity for experienced direc- 
tor to operate remunerative and success- 
ful children’s camp. Write Box 465, Camp- 
ing Magazine, 181 Chestnut Ave., Me- 
tuchen, N. J. 


SECRETARY as assistant to director of 
Pennsylvania boys’ camp. Permanent, 
year round. Must be fast steno-typist 
with good knowledge of bookkeeping. 
Background of successful camping ex- 
perience desirable. Car necessary. Write 
all details to Box 464, Camping Magazine, 
181 Chestnut Ave., Metuchen, N. J. 


ASSISTANT CAMP DIRECTOR: For co- 
educational, interracial, progressive agen- 
cy children’s camp. 90 miles from New 
York City. Opportunity for one interested 
In becoming future camp director. Apply 
Box 475, Camping Magazine, 181 Chest- 
hut Avenue, Metuchen, N. J. 


Camps for Sale 
CAMP FOR SALE: Ideal camp in North- 
ern Wisconsin, with fine lakes, beach, 
woods and fields. Excellent location and 
buildings. Very fine for boys’ camp. All 
or part for sale. Write Box 467, Camping 


Magazine, 181 Chestnut Avenue, Metuch- 
en, N. J 
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MARYLAND — South River—saltwater- 
front: Exceptional location, 242 acres 
with 3700 feet on River. Close to An- 
napolis, Baltimore and Washington over 
State-improved highways; large bunga- 
low with spacious porch; pier, yacht, and 
bath houses, safe bathing; ample depth 
for yachts, 8 mi. from Chesapeake Bay. 
Front 1/3 mile on improved County Rd. 
Rugged, rolling, picturesque topography; 
high elevation and commanding view of 
river and countryside. Exclusive, no 
blights, waste or marsh land or objec- 
tionable environment. Ideal for large 
camp, cottage development, gentleman’s 
estate or institutional uses. Artesian 
well 100 feet deep. Soil fertile for diver- 
sified crops, including tobacco. In fee, 
unrestricted, reasonably priced at $40,000. 
Will let one half stand for 5 yrs. @ 5 per 
cent on first lien. A rare buy; investment 
opportunity, as environment is made up 
of outstanding millionaire owners. C. R. 
Watty, Apt. 43, 900 Cathedral St., Balti- 
more, 1 Md., Tel. Vern. 2692 or Lex. 8491. 


Camps Wanted 

WANTED TO RENT—Camp equipped for 
about 50 youngsters, or suitable summer 
house, in the mountains, with swimming 
facilities. Not too far from New York 
(about 100 to 150 miles). Send offers, 
with descriptive material to Box 466, 
Camping Magazine, 181 Chestnut Ave., 
Metuchen, N. J. 


CAMP WANTED: For immediate pur- 
chase, located on good site in either Wis- 
consin or Minnesota. Prefer it to have 
full equipment and accommodation for at 
least 100. State particulars and price. 
Write Box 472, Camping Magazine, 181 
Chestnut Avenue, Metuchen, N. J. 


RESORT WANTED: To purchase or 
lease; modernly equipped, on beautiful 
site in Wisconsin or Minnesota. Must be 
ready for operations this Spring. Write 
full particulars to Box 473, Camping Mag- 
azine, 181 Chestnut Avenue, Metuchen, 
N. J. 


Classified Market Place 
DO YOU WANT to buy, sell or rent a 
camp? Obtain a situation or fill a staff 
opening? Buy, sell or trade used camp 
equipment or supplies? Make your wants 
known through Camping Magazine’s Clas- 
sified Market Place. 

Rates: Qnly five cents per word per in- 
sertion. Add the cost of ten words if 
answers are to be addressed to a box. 

Terms: In order to save bookkeeping, 
please send check with order. Copy must 
be received before the fifth of the month 
preceding publication date. 


Leader Training Course 


One of the anomalies of camp- 
ing today is the scarcity of coun- 
selors trained to arouse campers’ 
interest in real camping and “at- 
homeness’”’ in the woods. The 
Maine Junior Guide movement 
has given great impetus to this 
phase of camp life in Maine 
camps and Maine camp directors 
are experiencing real difficulty in 
knowing where to turn to find 
proper leaders. This seems to be 
a widespread problem and not 
confined to Maine directors alone. 


To meet this need a training 
conference for campcraft leaders 
will be held in June, 1946, under 
the sponsorship of the Maine Jun- 
ior Guide State Board of Exam- 
iners. Dates are June 22-29, place 
is Camp Wabunaki, Hillside. The 
group will be limited to 40 men 
and women who have enough 
camping knowledge and experi- 
ence to be able to learn teaching 
methods in a week. They obvious- 
ly cannot be novices. 


The course will cover Maine 
Junior Guide requirements, which 
are requirements for good camp- 
ing everywhere. Planning of 
camp sites, making different kinds 
of fires and cooking group meals 
will be included. Trip equipment, 
loading of canoes and control of 
loaded canoes are all important. 
Axemanship, use of map and com- 
pass and identification of trees 
are further necessities. The work 
will be practical and much dem- 
onstration and discussion will be 
on camping trips. It will be a 
strenuous week which means that 
candidates should arrive in good 
physical condition. 


Further details and cost may be 
obtained from Miss Emily H. 
Welch, Pleasant Valley, R.F.D., 
New York. 
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Naturally 





More camp 
enrollments 
come from families 
like these 


Ever since 1938 the New 
York Herald Tribune has 
been making a Continuing 
tudy of its readers’ Homes 

.what they earn, how 
they spend, what they need. 
This Study, whose accuracy 
is a matter of scientific and 
repeatedly - proven fact, 
shows that about half our 
$5000-or- 
that 44% 
have children...and_ that 
two-thirds of the children 


readers have 


more incomes. 


are under-15. 


Where else would you find 
so many able-to-spend fam- 
ilies (Sunday readership is 
running well over 600,000) 
with so many camp-age 
children? No wonder Camp 
owners consistently draw so 
many enrollments of desir- 
able boys and girls from 
the 


SCHOOL AND 


CAMP DIRECTORY 
OF THE 


NEW YORK 


Herald Tribune 
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New products and new methods can save you time and money. Don’t 
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